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Where Soil Meets Sea 4 
Burdened by tons of topsoil, «/ 


Madagascar’s ravéling Betelboie” 2, " 
River struggles to.reach the blue 
waters of the Indian Ocean, at right.” 
Taken at the beginning of the mon- 
s00n Season, this picture drama- 
tizes the erosion that occurs 
: upstream when farmers clear the 
land of trees and brush. Clouds 
_ ond their shadows dapple the soil- 
choked river. The sediment ham- 
pers the port of Mahajanga, seen 
on the peninsula at lower right. 
This photograph was taken from 


Discovery in 1984, 
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Into the Gurora 


Retecting the radiance of dancing atoms, Ofscovery ionites ts 
engines as it flies through the southern aurora. Auroras, narned 
after the Roman goddess of dawn, appear around Earth's north 
and south geomagnetic poles when electrons in Earth's magnetic 
flald are energized by the solar wind and crash into atoms and 
molecules in the upper atrnosphere 

Astronaut Jay Apt, here-photographing Earth from Fndeaveur 
hes flown through auroras many times and at press time was 


preparing Tor his fourth mission into space, What follows 


can 
excerpt from the new National Geographic book Orbit: NASA 


a . 
Astronauis eiotagrapn the £arin,. Apt describes nis thoughts as 


the shuttle passes over Africa, usually the first continent he sees 


Upon Wakening: 


We floated in the windows, 
watching 
Africa with 
her clouds 
clearly 
outlined by 
moonlight. 





‘ or 20 munutes before the workday begin 
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the east coast. This area is often cloudy, 
covered by a band of violent equatorial thun- 
derstorms that give life to the land below. 

At night on each flight we floated in the 
windows, watching Africa with her clouds 
clearly outlined by moonlight, seeing lightning 
and the lights of cities passing below, What 
are the hundreds of small lights we see every- 
where? Fires! By day, the smoke can be seen 
from Zaire to Madagascar. Africa is being 
burned to clear land for agriculture. The con- 
sequences are casy tosee from our windows. 

Flying over Africa, think abour change. 
Change in the Earth itselt, when | fly over the 
volcanoes with their black rock in the middle 
of the orange desert or when | fly over the Gulf 
of Aden, which someday will be a new ocean, 
Change in the climate, and a realization of 
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what a small perturbation in the air currents 
can do to millions of humans living on the 
edge of the green band, Change done to the 
Earth by humans, change that can be seen 
from hundreds of miles-above the Earth. 


Across Europe in four minutes, then the 
Middle East: Now Asia unfurls below. 


The Caspian Sea is.an excellent landmark, 
with its square southeast corner, the delta of 
the Volga River at the top, and.a shallow gult 
on its eastern shore. Next comes copper-blue 
Lake Balkhash in Kazakstan and then long, 
silvery Lake Baikal in Siberia, Finally, the 
Amur and Yellow Rivers both have snake- 
like coils that we can quickly recognize. 

We look for the Great Wall of China. 
Although we can see things as small as 


National Geograplic, November 1906 
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airport runways, the Great Wall seems to 
be made largely of materials that have the 
same color as the surrounding soul, Despite 
persistent stories that it can be seen from 
the moon, the Great Wall is almost invisible 
from only 180 miles up! Because of nearly 
continuous smog over Beijing, there is-no 
good photograph of the Chinese capital 
from the space shuttle. Many of the great 
cities of coastal China hide from our cam- 
eras under asimilar blanket of smoke from 
soft-ooal fires. 

Even in the most inhospitable part of 
China, the Taklimakan Desert, there are 
cities and farms. During one orbit the sun 
reflected off irrigation canals. Ear-shaped 
Lop Nur, a dry lake in Xinjiang Province, 
marks the end of the desert. 


Orbit: The Astronauts’ View of Home 


34-Year Time Exposure 

On February 20, 1962, John Glann 
became the first American to orbit 
Earth — and to photograph it. He used 
a $45 camers that he bought ina 
drugstore, Since than astronauts 
have taken some 300,000 photo- 
graphs of the planet, most of which 
are plotted In the map above, Red 
doles indicate page numbers of photo- 
graphs appearing in this article and 
In Geoguide. Most missions are 
launched due east from Florida, con- 
cantrating the photoes in the tropical 
regions: the blue lina traces a typical 
orbit. Some missions reach higher 
latitudes, widening the coverage to 
include mast of the Inhabited Earth. 
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Parting of the Red Sea 

“From 170 miles above, Earth 
seems to be splitting apart before 
our eyes,” Apt writes of the Middle 
East. As magma rises from Earth's 
mantle, the floor of the Red Sea 
widens and its shores grow farther 
apart. Since November 1966, when ~ 
the crew of Gemini 12 took this 
photo, the sea has widened by 

st two feet. This view was tak- 


- 3c “Oss the Red Sea to the left. 
clouds, borne on afi indred-mi e- 


— ’ 





Circles in the Sands 
“The most striking feature we can 
see from orbit is the belt of desert 
that strotches, nearly unbroken, from 
northwest Africa te China, extending 
Almost to Baling,” Apt says. Space 
travelars distinguish the deserts thay 
pass over by watching for such jand- 
marks as the Richét structure (right) 
In the sands of central Mauritania. A 
geaclogic curiosity <5 Mies wide and 
300 feet deep, it consists of layered 
rock ridges sandblasted into view by 
fierce Saharan winds. Hundreds of 
millions of years ago the rock layers 
formed from sediments deposited by 


advancing and retreating seas. Under 


pressure from deep within Earth, a 





dome formed. As sandy winds 
Onewed away at ine qome, concern 
tric rings of harder rock endured. 
some 3,600 miles to the east, green 
circles— each encompassing 200 
acres of farmland —dot the desert of 
Saud! Arabie (above). Center-pivot 


irrigation began transforming Saudi 
sands in the 1980s. By 1990, when 
[his pRotagraph was taken, astro 
nauts saw @ tripling of cuitivated 
greas. In the canter of each circle ls 
awell drawing water from an aquifer 
thousands of feet balow, No one 


knows how tong this water will last 
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everest andits Hi 


eA Hillary and Tenzing 
Norgay were the first to reach 
the: 79,028-foot summit; they 
got there via Everest's southeast 
idge, which approaches inthis 





On Volcano Watch 

Steam and dark clouds of ash 
billaw from & volcano near Rabeul, 
Papua New Guinea (right), as the 


space shuttle Discovery Tes OVE! 


?wad. The eruption began on Seap- 


tamber 19, 1994, spewing ash and 
CuI ee around Blan ne Bay ane 
blanketing the city ina layer one to 
three feet deep. A few hours after this 
photo wes taken, heavy rains scaked 
the ash, collapsing all but a handful 
of buildings. An eruption in 193? 
killed more than 500. This time, wam 
Ings kept the death toll down to five. 
oeclantists often ask astronauts to 


photograpt VOICENOBS As Dart oi 


NWASA’s Earth Obsarvations Project 





On June 15, 1991, Mount Pinatube in 
the Philippines—55 miles northwest 
af Manila—exploded jn ane of this 
century Ss largest volcanic eruptions, 
killing some 700 people. Lass inhan 
two months dater, the shuttle Affantis 
sailed above the dirtiest atmosphere 
any astronaut could recall (above), 

a Vell of dust shrouding Earth, Most 
Of it was In two Layers. at roughly 
100,000 feat. Below them, anv 
shaped thunderstorm clouds just 
above 40,000 feet mark the top of 
the troposphere. [he layers of dust 


n this photo took years to dissipate. 

















Neture’s Matchless Fires 

Forests blaze on Kalimantan, 
the Indonesian part of the island of 
Borneo, in September 1991, as Dis- 
covery flies 337 miles overhead. On 
the ground below, peat bogs had 
underlain the rain forest for centu- 
res. Dried out by drought and the 
clearing of land, the flammable 
bogs smoldered unseen, then burst 
into flame at the surface in many 
places, igniting parched trees and 
starting hundreds of wildfires, The 
pall of smoke was so thick that it 
impeded airline traffic across Indo- 
nesia and inte Malaysia. 











ea within Brazil, astronauts c 


there are on 


Realm of the Amazon 


= i eee Fir. = a 
From the muday, 200-mile-wide 


mouth of the Amazon (lett) to torests 
onoto 


grapns record animnmense and 


changing land. In tar northwestam 


Brazil vast stretches of forest still 


aA 


ramain, Along the io Negro (abovel 


y 8 few towns. But along 
Brazilian Road 364 in the state of 
Honddénia settlements scar what once 
Was unbroken upland forest (top) 
The arid pattarn grew as ranchers 
and farmers cleared more land: set- 
llers, urged on Dy ihe govaemmen 
rushed toa colonize this new frontier 
By 1995 1.4 million people were liv 
ing in an area that in 1970 had a pop 


ulation of 140,000. 
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Inthe night sky over New York 
City, Jay Apt took this photograph 
“just before dawn, holding the 
shutter open while panning the 
camera by hand,” City streets, air- 
ports, bridges, and darkened parks 
appear in the city that never sleeps. 
“Night is a magical time in the 
shuttle,” says Apt. “One of my 
fondest memories is floating in 
the cockpit over South America. It 
seemed that we were in the gondo- 
la of a giant balloon drifting across 
the moonlit continent.” 








The Fragile Earth 

Graced by the olint of the sun, sea 
and facy land blend along tha Del- 
marvea Peninsula, whose mare isa 
reflection of the three states — Dela: 
ware, Maryland, and Virginia—that 
occupy it. Chesapeake Bay lies west 
of the peninsula, to tha left, while the 
Atlantic Ocean frames it to the right. 

From 178 miles in space, these 
eastern wellands seem untouched by 
humans. Bul a closer look reveals an 
unnatural, angular line —the Chesa- 
peake Bay Bridge-Tunnel, which links 
Delmarva to mainiand Virginia. The 
two underwater sections provide 
chennels for-ships and submerines. 
Norfolk, Virginia, aprawls near the 
Souther end of the bridge. Offshore, 
eddies mark the mixing of warm bay 
and inlet waters with the cool 
coastal onean, 

Europe's first reusable spacecraft— 
the Eureca satellite—sails above 
another bland of land and sea at the 
Kennedy Space Canter (below) in 
Florida, The craw of the shuttle Avan- 
ris, which relagsed Eureca, soared 
from a launch pad just to the north, 
of left, of the prominent cape in the 
photo, “When humans finally reach 
out to the stars,"’ Jay Apt writes, 
“some of the crew will leave Earth 
from here." a 
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The Greening of the Empire 
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By T. H. WATKINS 
Photographs by CARY WOLINSKY 
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well Road, all the clatter of London beats against the 





larre, airy room in the museum § botans 


of the noise seeps into this 


where lam hol on the beels of Sir Joseph Banks, Sots 





er, whose enthusiasm for sclentihi 


extraormingre and worle trave 


exploration set the tone for all who came later. | have been tracking 


him across half the world by now, finding trace: of his legacy al Bot 


i 


any Bay in Australia, on the headlands of New Zealand, at Point 


Venus in Tahitt, and, among other places here in London, at the 
Linnean Society and the Roval Botanic Gardens at Kew 


My guide in the museum is Maloolm Beasley. Like most archivists 
Tr. BH. WATEING wrote “Hawk Bich Over Four Corners” for the September 
issu. CARY WoLINSEY's photographs have illustrated many GEOGRAPHIC 


ticles, including *Wildilowers of Western Austratta” (}anuary 1995) 


tone walls of the Natural History Muséum. Hut none 
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worth their salt, Beasley combines an eagerness to share his treasures 
with athinly veiled concern that something dreadful could happen to 
them once they are removed from their repositories. 

But at my request he opens.a portiolio and reveals a sheaf of 
ancient, ivory-hued paper that seems to glow in the soft light from the 
rooms high windows. | feel time shipping awiny os Beasley pentiv 
lifts a few of the big, deckle-edged pages to show.me the faint, clety 
IMpPressions suptrimposed on the text of a 1768 commenfary on John 
Milton's Poradiue Lost 


Tt is not the antiquity of the DAES that intrigues me; itis the use to 





whith they were put that gives them magic. These dozen or so large 


scraps of paper are all that remain of the thovwsands that went around 
the world from 1768 through 1771 on one of the most ambitious bota- 
nizing expeditions é¢ver launched. The rust-colored impressions were 
left by exotic and often unknown plants plucked from their natural 
habitats, sketched by the expedition s 
artists, then pressed between the soft, 
absorbent prool sheets When removed, 
they left these stains behind, shadow 
signatures from a vanished age 

These dim reminders of once living 
plants provide an eloquent tink to the Hite 
ota men littl known today but one 
Whose name still resonates among stien 
tists more than 170 years after lis death 
“Tf T could be any person in the past,” 

E.. OF. Wilson, Harvard's eminent biolo- 
mst, Once told me with uncommon pas 
sion, “i would be Joseph Banks.” 

That's Sir Joseph Banks, whose baron 
etcy was conferred by Banks's good friend 
King George [. And with good cause 
For nearly 50 vears Banks was a domi 
maitre of nalural science in a time 
celebrated as the age of reason, fn era 
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effectively than Joseph Banks. Companion to Captain James Cook on 
H.M.5. Endeavour, he enlarged the Western world’s knowledge of 
existing plant species by nearly 25 percent. Beyond that, he was father 
of the Commonwealth of Australia, confidant of kings and gardeners, 
a statesman of biological commerce who enhanced Great Hritain’s 
economic power, and the longest serving president in the history. of the 
Roval Society of London, perhaps the most prestigious body of scien- 
tists in the world. Few men were as famous in his time or more impor- 
tant to the history of the natural sciences. Few saw more of the world; 
few did more to change it. And few enjoved life quite so much as 


Banks, sitting at the center of the web 


TS BACKGROUND argued against his making such a mark, 
At Harrow, 


than a diligent student. He was propertied and wealth, 


Eton, and even Oxford he had been less 





The 9,000 to 10,000 acres of his estates In Lincolnshire 
anc elsewhere, inhertted) at age 2! after the death of his father, asstired 
him an income that made him one of the wealthiest men in FE ngland, / 

This patrimony might have nudged Banks into a life of seultifvigk 
indolence, but he was more than what his origins might have méde 
hint. In\his 205 he was full of the juices of life, stancing sim fpet tall 
and weibing ip at about 13-stone (182 pounds, with darbliquid EVES 
puned a mouth that 2 romance novelist of today pramaely, dvould describe 
AS Se nstioUs' H&S voice boomed with good icllowship,/and he displayed 
a talent Bithebeciat: arts and & passionate intorestAn the world 
around hi, Once, when asked by adtriend where j in Europe be would 
go for the traditional grand tour expected! af iky young man of means, 
Banks is said te have repliedu “Every blockhead does that. My grand 
tour shall be ane round the vebole Blohe.” 

E ncouragecaie inhal gent parents; Blinks ak aboy loved to Wie r 
the meadows, Wood stream ‘tanks, and dark, mysterious fens Sur- 
rounding Rev esby Abbey, the fiumily estate in Lincolushire. Ale was 
an avid angler after trout. and ap enthusiastic hantet of wild ducks and 
Wood Pizeons And he liked tint Batenels on his lace to demonstrate his 
conviction that, iio 7 ary Lo popular myth, the toad was harmless and 

ETV ioe hittiaiilind befause of the peéts it ate 

At Eton mY ayeee botany and began his first plant collec- 
tions, and Tater whe: hie joined (and probably helped found) the 
Botanical Club, Fossil Chub, and the Antiquarian's Club 

Then there va Chelsea, alatgely rural suburb of London, where 
his widowed 


the corner.from the Physic Garden, a medicinal herb research center 
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beds of celphinium ond foxglove, of sage, rosemary, and thyme and 
get a hint of the delight that energized him 

Memories of Banks himself are present, On one south-facing wall 
grows What is believed to be the cirect descendant of a specimen 
of kowha, New 4caland’s national (lower, brought here by Banks 
in 1772. In the beds of the garden's Historical Walk-are samples of 


numerous species he collected, and a smal pile of volcanic rocks 





from Iceland, usec as ballast on his last fleld expechition im [r772, 
form the mound of a small rock-garden 

if Banks could not be found in the Chelsea Phvsic Garden, he prob- 
thly would have been in Nlontagu House, site of the first incarnation 
of the Brittésh Museum, rubbing elbows in the tinv reading room with 


soch bomimeries as- Chomas 





Gray, the poet, David Hue, 
the philosopher, and William 
Blackstone, the jurist. And 
here Banks began to cultivate 
his long friendship with 
Daniel Solancder, a awece 
wong had stuctec imder Lin 
nacus and was -husily catalog- 
ing the museum's tatural 
history collections, 

Good connections Amon 
the museum's habitués even 
tually wot Banks sponsored for 
membership tin the Royal Soci- 


ety, But the HOME WAS hat 





tions, having sailed off to 
Newtoundland in April 1766 to do a little botaniging witha friend. 
When he returned nine months later, he learned that he could now 
append FRS (Fellow of the Royal Soctety) to his name. 

Not long after that, al the urging of the Royal Soctety, the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty ordered Lt. James-‘Cook of the Royal 
Navy to take command of the 368-ton bark Endeqvewr and sail the 
South Pacific to Tahiti, There, Cook was-to set up a post “forsmak- 
ing observations on the passage of the planet Venus over the sun's 
disk " The Royal Society's scientists believed this would give a 
precise messurement of the sun's distance from the earth and thereby 


greatly improve navigation techniques. They needed teacings in the 


southern hemisphere, and Tabitr seemed likely to produce good 


as] 


present to discuss fis qualiiica= 





FeSO pale epese oF pony 
‘Tiwi (aoe faded since if 
wes cought tn Elwait on 
tltter Conk woyage anid 
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flea dulled a specimen of 
Banksia dentata, an Aus- 
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rol History Museum. Aty 
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ncluding the 


results. Cook was also to do some general exploration 
search for a great southern continent (Antarctica) whose presence 
Was Only suspected 

Banks knew the trotanical opportunity of a lifetime when he sav 
it—2 whole quarter of the globe where God only knew what wonders 
lav. Ae pulled most of the many strings at his command and shorth 
had himself, his friend Baaniel Solander, artists Sydney Parkinson and 


Alexander Buchan. 6 se@retary, and four pssistant collectors —two of 
them servants—signed on to Cook's vovage 

It was no small enterprise. In a letter to Linnaeus one of Hanks*’s 
Roval Society colleagues described the scientific manifest Endeavour 
carried when she weighed anchor in Plymouth harbor on August 25, 
1768: “No people ever went to,sea betterditted out for the purpose of 


“Watura 


machines for catching anc preserving insects: oll kind: of nets, trawl, 





History, nor more elegantly ,., they have all sorts of 


mid hooks for com hishing ae hry have miny Cases aft 


bottles with ground stoppers, of several sizes, to preserveanimals in 
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Eris in short, Solander assured me this expeciition would cost 


ften theusand pounes 


HE 50UND OF THE SEA breaking against the Great Berries: 


Keel, a roral iets alone the 


Sii-mile chain of submerrced 


land comst of Australian. wes once enoueh to turn 


THOSE SAOFS WM 


ay.” UTS wee Che voice ol Latic, “< f r 
er Lout-Antoines de Bourcainville wrote in 1768, “and we obeyed it.” 


Lean’ t hear (God's vote over the roar of my chartered Cessna, but 


Ewen from 500 feet it isa fearsome 


I can see What inspired the phrase 


PaACEHIC (1 shine with tert hile DOWwer into 


sight, the whole weight.of thi 
ANE OO) Snag Hetoothed Cort Petre ANY Ship LH lent yt a Se tthe LIT} 
movable pocks and the force of such seas would be ground to flinder 

Now, just off tsreen island, Daniel Takaithedessna’s pilot, taps 
me on the shoulder and points dowmmitian edd ticght—a boxv-looking 
burkimcder sail, beating ber way weel toward the coast We have been 


looking for this odeavour ceplita, a faithful to the original « 


technology ancl historical memory can make il, designed to sail Aus- 
tralin Ss east cons! asa bit of (loating nistorm 

Fascinated, | watch the replica heading into port at Cairns, sur- 
rounded by flag-flying private vachts and fireboats whose pumps 
throw ares of water arqund her. Take away the accompanying vessels, 
ind itis easy to picture the original Eedeqveur down there, a loneh 
“uineroble chip of Wood Ant Salil Almost Liesl aPaAtnst the Sig eet ta Wey 


enormity of the steel-plue 26a. 


ORS PFADEAVOOR VOYAGE produced & wealth of peorraph 
ic knowledge. It brought many of the Society [shands 


including Tahiti, Bora-Bora. Moorea, and Kaintes:; into 





the sphere of British influence. It established that New 
Fenland was not one but bwo big ishtands; Cook charted their coastlines 
by circumnavigating both for the first time. He did not discover the 
creat southern continent of Antarctica (time and weather were against 
him). bot he did find the east coast of Australia. setting in motion the 
establishment of Britain's colony there, By charting that coast, Cook 


| 


filled in the last gap in the cartographic record of acontinent whose 





truc expanse had wnotil then been only guessed at. (While navigating 


the (reat Barrier Reef, the ship ranaground, and it took the efforts of 


the entire crew to free Exa@eovowr from 2 recky shoal on which ti 





might have broken to pieces, ) Meticulous journals kept by (Cook and 
Banks illuminated the culture of the Tahitions, revealed for the first 
time the lively and belligerent Maoriof New Zealand, and gave the 
worl its first description of Australia’s Abonginmes 

Reason enough, then, for me to look upon the ship's modern incar- 
nation and marvel at what ite great-ancestor accomplished. But I am 
even more intrigued by what 26-vear-old Joseph Banks must have 
been thinking as he stumbled into all these brave new worlds. He had 
to have been positively drunk on exploration. Fora botanist, alter all, 
this expedition was breathtaking: tangled green islands and whole 
continents offering up a feast of plant life no one in te Western. world 
had even imagined exister| 
Tahiti was Endecvows’s first South Pacific landfall, [try to conjure 
what might have been spinning through Banks's mind as [ sweat my 
way upa traibalong the Fautaua River above Papeete. Sunlight 
beams ereenly through a profusion of tees that amazed Banks as thes 
do me—umbrella-like tree ferns ten feet high, bananacand bread 
trees, the palmlike pandanus, & few towering mape With their smooth, 


uted trunks, and the bromed-ieas ec mati, ornamented with tiny red 


fruit. | he rere Open Sacets are pi ked Wilh Sects Of Parcenta 
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Lrarden. Many ol the species here, he savs, would have been found by 


i , E a 
Hanks on one of the two islands: nikau palms whose fronds sprout lik 


ron an arrow, the spreacing koheckohe tree, the slender 





lancewood tree, the kawakawa shrub with its heart-shaped leaves. 

From New Zealand Endedvowr turned west toward the unknown 
east coms of Australia where, on April 28, 1770, the ship sailed 
between Cane Banks and. Pont Solencer (as ook would narne them 
and anchored in alarcebav. Here Banks and his people found hun 
dreds of plunt species waiting to be gathered, drawn, classified, cried 
and preserved between the sheets ofthat commentary on Pardts: 
Lest, Among the specimens wer mare than 70 entirely new apecies 
inclucing tie first four species of a genus of nn improbableshrub for- 
ever alber called Aanksie, cach with clustered bloomsthrusting like 
WHSTIS Dests from its stems 

*The great quantity of New Plants Nir Banks and DpSolandet 
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ollected in this place,” Cook wrote in the.ahfp’s loz on May 4, 1770 


“occasioned my giveing it the name ol Bofany Bay.” At Botany Ba 


























. [see plenty of banksias- along the 


National Park south of Sydne 
shadow-dappled Banks-Solander Track, a nature trail that loops 


through the bush above the original landing spot. The vegetation has 


remained essentially the same for 200 years. The trail weaves through 


a rich jungle populated with gum trees, fig trees, grass trees, fame 


trees: with herbs, ferns, flowers, and snrubs too numerous to count 


While few other places gave up 50 many treasures a& Botany Bay, 


nchorage, bhushwhackine int 





Banks ane Solander searched atevery a 


the hills, rowing pinnaces up rivers, slogging through swamps of man 


grove where, Hanks wrote, “we wett ‘ onitintials ston pine and often 


slipping off from their slimey roots on which we-steppec.” 


In August 1770 | farewells to Australia at Cape York 





ey made their 


and headed west for home. A-stopoverin Batavta (now Jakarta) in the 
sick, most from 

Hy t 
there were only 


Artist Syd- 


died of dysenters 


f the expecition’s member 


self may 


st Indies left. the bulk « 





dvsentery, though Banks him have gotten typhus. 


Endeavour anchored in English waters in July 1771, 


41 men left from the 94 who had set out three years before 


among them, havine it Sen 


nev Parkinson was not 


HEY BROUGHT BACK whole empires 0 genera, Anaooom- 


nlishment that would not be equaled until the Vovagesof 


Alexander von Humboldt to tropical America JO years 


iw 
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He had installed Solander and a few hited artists in his London 
house to refine the cataloging of the specimens and to finish Park- 
inson's paintings, He hoped to have all the drawings engraved on 
copperplates and published in a multivalumed “florilezgium,” But 


while-743 plates were indeed completed over the next 14 vears, it 





would be more than a century before the Australian material would 
be published, and not until 1988 would all of Parkinson's great work 


he Aven the Wlumination of full-ealor printing in Gomes J lertieciuom, 





published uncer the segs of the Natural History Museum. 
During the next several years Banks became a familiar of the por- 


traitist Sir Joshua Reynolds (who would, of course, paint hirn) and 





was accepted inte the Literary Club, Samuel Johnson's renowned 
group, which gathered at the Turk’s Head Tavern on London's Ger- 
rard Street. Banks also may have fathered un illegitimate child and 


certoinly took a mistress, Sarah Wells, keeping her until his marriage 





to Miareh 177oto Dorothea Hugessen, whom Solander described as 


“rather handsotie, very agreeable, chativ & laughs a good deal, 


T WAS THE COOK EXPEDITION that had civen Banks fame. but it 
would be his work with the Royal Society that would absorh 


the restates life and mark his most enduring contributions to 





science. In Wovember 1778 he was elected president of the orga- 
nicittion, & position once held by Sir Isaac Newton. Within the next 
quarter century Banks 
would be given his bar- 
onetey, would serve on 
the Privy Council, whose 


§Membiers are alvisers to 





1 crown, and would 
DECOM & tember or 


honorary member of no 





fewer than 40 socteties: 
from the Impeénal Acade 
my of Sciences in St. Pe- 
tershureg, Russia, to the 
American Philosophical 
saciety of Philadelphia. 
Chere wat no denying 
the power that centered in his London house at 32 Soho Square (long 
since torn down), a kind of scientific crossroads where a constant 
etrtam of the learned and the connected came and went with Hanks's 


blessings for more than four decades. Scholars from all over the world 


were welcome to sift through the specimens in his herbarium and the 
books in his ever growing library, which ultimately would include 
nearly 8,000 titles. In any week, visitors might include government 
officials from Whitehall, emissaries from foreign courts, and members 
of an expanding international network of natural scientists 

Tt was in the house on Soho Square that Banks schemed to promote 
the colonization of the Botany Bay region by British convicts, once the 
Revolutionary War closed America as a convenient dumping ground 
for undesirables. In 1787, nearly 800 convicts were carried off in 11 
ships, bound for Australia to begin the colonization of the first Austra- 
lian state of New South Wales at Sydney harbor 

It was from the house on Soho Square that Banks supervised the 
biological colonization of New South Wales, hardly lese complex than 
the state's human settlement. Each ship that sailed for Australia car- 
ried sheep and cattle as well as seeds and cuttings and living plants 
from England —peaches and pomegranates, limes-and lemons, mus- 
tard and garlic, carrots and clover end dogéng of other cultivated 
species—the genesis of Australia’s agriculturahindustry, which thrives 
to this day 

The house on Soho Square also Saw the continuation of the antipo 
dean exchange that Banks had begun in Tahiti. In December 1787 he 
sent Captain William Bligh to fhe'South Pacific in H.M.S. Bownty to 
gather breadfruit stock for replanting in the British West Indies as a 
staple for slaves. That mutiny interrupted the mission is well- 
known. What is less well-knownds that after Bligh made it back to 
England, Banks sent him out again: This time the mission succeeded. 
*] give you joy of the suceese of your Plants,” Bligh wrote to Banks in 
December 1792. “LI most sincercly pray you may live to hear they 
flourish, and to knew Thousands are fed with their Fruit.” (The 
slaves refused-to eat the strange Pacific staple, but breadfruit does 
“flourish” inthe West Indies today. ) 

And then there was Ranks's tagnificent effort to nurture the Royal 
Botanic Gardens at Rew, which he was determined to make the most 
important repository of plant species in the world. King GeorgeTi 
shared that goal, andthe two men often could be seen strolling around 
the grounds together 

While Banks was never given any official responsibility for Kew, 
his role was clear. “He didn't have the title of superintendent,” says 
Ray Desmond, the former librarian at'Kew, “but he had the money, 
he had the influence, and he had the-support of the monarch, sc he 
was in effectde facto director.” 

For years Banks used the grounds.at Kew as a kind of training 
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the pmprovement of the human condition and, not incidental 
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rgiory of the Bnittsh Empire. Banks practiced a brand of 


menu-pipe treiiis. Barrics biological imperialism, and his collectors were ordered to be alert to 
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breadfruit to the West Indies, Chinese tea to India, cochineal (for red 
dye) from Mexico to England—it was to promote British prospects, 
not necessarily local needs 
Ih JOSEPH HANKS, FRS, died full of years and honor and gout 
on June 19, 1820, age 77. We don't know what he would 
have considered the monument closest to his heart. The gar- 
dens at Rew? ‘The plaque that bears his likeness at Botany 
Bay? The 75 species of banksias? Or maybe the memorial in Tomb- 
stone, Arizona, of all places, where a little patch of England grows in 
the heart of the Sonoran Desert 
Here, in the backvard of the Rose Tree Museum, the world's big- 
gest rose tree rises from a thick twisted trunk, its branches curling 


through §,660 square feet of overhead treliis. The tangie of Waves 


emits the sun's rays into hundreds of bright fingers that speckle the 
ground in-a calico pattern of light and shade. 
The tre 


introduced to England in 1807 


-was planted in 1885 from cuttings taken from a species 
ine of Banks's far-flung collector 
had found the previously unknown rose on the China coast and sentit 
to Rew Gardens. It was named Kosa banésice in honor of Banks's 

wife and soon became commonly known as the Lady Banks's rose: 


From Kew it spread over much of the globe, until today it is one of the 


in cultivation 


harcliest and most popular roses 
Looking down on the 
spreacing limbs from a 
viewing platform the 
inn § proprietors have 
built, Dam struck by 
how precisely this rase 
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whom Linnaeus called 
“the immortal Ranks." 
Here is this most spectac- 
ular descenclant of Rosa 
bons, its tendrils 
creeping relentlessly into 
every part of the trellis, 
even as Banks insinuated 


himself into virtually every corner of the scientific world and several 
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Britain's 
Precarious 
Stronghold 





Looming just south 
of the Spanish 
border town of 

La Linea, the Rock 
of Gibraltar has 
come to symbolize 
strength and stabil- 
ity —despite its 
turbulent history. 
Under British 
control for three 
centuries, Gibraltar 
now grapples with 
the same question 
nagging European 
nations as they 
blend into a single 
market: Who are 
we, really? 
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OMENTS AFTER Vou 
arrive In Gibraltar, an 
odd thing happens. The 
road into town abruptly 
tukes on the expansive 

» dimensions of an airport 

runway, In siti succession three mildly 

befuddied observations pass through your 
mind —that it is an airport runway; that, 
indeed, a couple of hundred yards to-vour left 

a Boeing 737 is giving every indication of 

imminent takeoff in your direction; and that 

this may be the biggest blunder you have 
made in some tine, 

In fact, no. This ts Gibraltar, where space 
is so tight that jetliners and automobiles must 
periodically share paved space and where 











Bit. Beyson, a frequent contributor, grew up in 
the landlocked Midwest, which may explain his 
propensity for small pisces surrounded by water. 
Notes from a Seal fsiand (Morrow, 1996) is his 
latest exmmination of Britain and its inhabitant. 
Davip ALAN HARVEY, a native of San Francisco, 
California, has photographed more than 30 articles 
for the magazine, contributing most recently to 

the special issuc on Mexico (August 1996), 
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mast things seem designed to surprise. 

Just two-and a half square miles, and most 
of that towering rock, Gibraltar is a little 
piece of Britain on the southwestern tip of 
Spain—a place of red phone booths, Union 
Jacks, blue-helmeted bobbies, and afternoon 
teas. English is the official Janguage, pounds 
and pence the local currency. London news- 
papers hang on racks outside news agents’ 
shops, and the store windows along Main 
Street are filled with British goods. But for 
the blazing Mediterranean sun and the com- 
manding presence of the Rock, looming over 
the jumble of houses pressed against its lower 
slopes, you could almost be in some small, 
half-forgotten coastal town in Sussex. 

Closer up, however, you realize that 
Gibraltar is a place like no other. Thanks to 
ifs uncommon topography and setting, at the 
point where the Atlantic meets the Mediterra- 
nean and Africa and Furope nearly touch, 
Gibraltar enjoys many singularities —in the 
variety of its flora and fauna, 5 a crossing 
point of unparalleled importance for migra- 
tory birds, as a laboratory for the study of 
prehistory. “It is more like an island than 


National Geographic, November 1006 





most islands, says john Lortes, a loca 
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Acres of fron sheets have long funneled rainwater into reset 


voirs beneath the Rock, but new desalination facilities eéiminate 


the need for this catchment, which will soon he dismantied. 


The face-lift will restore the profile of the Rock,.a monolith the 





noent Greeks idered one of the Pillars of Hercules. Moors 
aks itan tslarmic ‘ itadel when Tarig ibn Ziyad conquered the 


Rock in 711. He dubbed it Jabal Tarig —Tarig’s Mountain—a 


name the English twe: He d to beget “Gibraltar.” 





300 vears a5 a political enclave, Gibraltar has 
a Mavor-and identity all its own. 

It was never intended that the Gibraltari- 
ans should become a people, They came 
merely as dockworkers and other support 
staff after the Rock was captured by Angio- 
Dutch forces in 174 during the War of the 
Spanish Succession. In the following centu- 
ries the colony grew into an important garrt- 
son and naval base, keystone to British 
ambitions in the Mediterranean, but with 
Britain’s decline as a global power the Kock's 
strategic importance has grown increasingly 
attenuated. Today Gibraltar is essentially an 
oddity—an awkward relic of empire, a cul- 
tural anomaly on the Spanish mainiand, a 
town whose 31,000 residents make no secret 
of their impatience with colonial status and 
even talk of independence. 


oO SPAIN, Gibraltar is an irritant of 

long standing. As one Spaniard 

explained it to me: “Imagine ifa 

foreign power occupied part of your 
country and stationed troops and police there 
and subjected you to passport.cantrols on 
your own soil. Wouldn't you resent itr” 

It is an argument that Gibraltarians have 
heard to the point of exasperation. “opain 
has no more right to Gibraltar than it has 
to any of its former holdings,” says Jot 
Bossano, minority leader of Gibraltar’s 
House of Assembly, with a hint of thunder. 

* Look, we have not been part of Spain for 
nearly 300 years, California was Spanish as 
recently as the 1840s—shall Spain therefore 
have it back as well?” 

He opens his hands in a look that mingles 
wearied patience with frank incredulity. It 
is an expression you get usecl to seeing in 
Gibraltar when the topic turns to Spain, and 
it seldom turns anywhere else. 

To underline its resentment, Spain in 19649 
closed the border and kept it closed for 16 
years, Phone lines were cut, and mail from 
Gibraltar to the neighboring town of La Li- 
nea, a few hundred yards away, had to make 
a 2,200-mule detour via London: Those cut 
off from family or friends could communicate 
directly only by shouting across a barren strip 
of no-man’s-land between security fences. 

“On Sundays you would see people on one 
side holding up a baby and their relatives on 
the far side viewing it through binoculars,” 
one Gibraltar resident recalls. 


oO) 


Showing his trie 
colors — Britain's Union 
Jack and the red and 
white of Gibraltar — 
Stephen Robba sends-a 
signal on National Day. 
“Spain wants to gobble 
us up,” says Robba, 
“but we don't want it” 
Though Gibraltarians 
are virtually unanimous 
on that issue, they are 
divided over continued 
status as a British 
colony. with some resi- 
dents calling for inde- 
pendence. 





The resentment lingers, but in a curious 
way the isolation is also remembered with a 
kind of fondness. “Oh, it brought us much 
closer together,” says another Gibraltarian. 
“Suddenly there was no place else to go. It 
did wonders for our sense of community.” 

Despite the reopening of the border in 
1985, Spanish customs officials still com- 
monly institute exacting searches of cars and 
trucks, which can cause holdups for hours. 
The Spanish say it is to stop the smuggling 
of cigarettes and alcohol, which are cheaper 
in Gibraltar. Most Gibraltarians ser it-as 
petty harassment. 

“Tt is very irksome and totally counterpro- 
ductive since its only effect is to increase our 
hostility toward Spain,” says Peter Caruana, 
the chief minister. If there is one matter on 
which there is virtual unanimity of sentiment 
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in Gibraltar, it is opposition to Spanish con- 
trol. When Spanish sovereignty was proposed 
in a referendum in 1967, the Gibraltarians 
rejected it by the resouncling margin of 
12,138 votes to 44—-and that, [ was fre 
quently reminded, was before the full border 
closure. ““Loday,” one young professional 
assured me, “vou d have trouble finding 44 
neonle willing to make a day trip to Spain, 
much less form a permanent union.” 
surprisingly, those whom you might expect 
to visit Spain—namely younger Gtbraltart- 
ans—seem even less inclined to go than their 
elders: Joseph Garcia, a historian in his mid- 
205, explains: “When people of my genera- 
Lion Were growing up, we couldn't cross to 
Spain, 30 it didn't become part of our lives 
and really it still hasn't. Anvway, we have 
pretty well everything you could want right 
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here — restaurants, Pubs, a cinema, good 
shops, even a casino if you want that sort of 
thing. There's no reason to go.’ 

But doesn't be sometimes find Gibraltar 
just a trifle dull, claustrophobic even? 

“(Claustrophobic? Never. Dull? A little 
but you could say the same of any small com- 
munity, The Spanish towns aren't any live 
Her, believe me.” 

Lp close it can seem ironic, indeed bewil 
dering, thata place as small ond genially 
sndate 0s Wibraltar could attract the notice, 
much less heat the blood, of politicians in far- 
olf capitals: But move back a mile or two to 





the neiehboring Andalusian foothills, and ina 
glance you grasp why nations have coveted 
and fought over it for centuries. The Rock ol 
Gibraltar is a breathtakingly commanding 
presence — 1,598 feet. of Jurassic limestone 
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rising nearly sheer from the sea ancl forming 
one of the most noble and recognizable pro- 
files in the world, To the oreeks it Was one- 
half of the legendary Pillars of Hercules. 
(The smaller eminence of Jabal Musa, on the 
Moroccan side of the strait, was the other.) 
To the Romans it marked the end of the 
world, ne plus wliya—no more beyond—the 
pomt beyond which no one should venture 

For the Moors, however, tt was just the 
beginning, a toehold that facilitated the even- 
tual conguest of Spain. In 711 the Berber 
commander Tariq ibn: Atyad led a force that 
conguered the Rock and gave it a name, 
Jabal Tarig, or Tariq’s Mountain, from 
which the modern “Gibraltar” is descended 
Not until 1442 would the Spanish regain Lhe 
Rock, only to lose it again to the British. In 
12 centuries Gibraltar has spent just 266 
years in Spanish hanes. Litth wonder then 
that its control has taken on an almost mysti 
en! significance to that country. 


HE HISTORY of modern Gibraltar has 
been a history of sieges— Moors be- 
sieging Spaniards, Spaniards besieg- 
ing Moors, Spaniards besieging 
Spaniards," Clive Finlayson told me one day 
AS We Mmude our way down 350 steep, narrow 





steps along the eastern, seaward face of the 
Rock. “Altogether there have been 14 major 
sieges here—though people often call the pre- 
sent situation the |5th siege.” Finlayson is a 
keen and genial Oxford-educated biologist 
and historian, with interests ranging from or- 
nithology to paleobotany —the kind of person 
whase mind is so brimming with knowledge 
that he often jumps subjects. He did so now, 
as we paused to take tn the view. “Six million 
yours azo the Mediterranean dried up, and 

& lane bridge formed between Africa anc 
Europe. Eventually the wall gave way, anda 
5 O00-foot-high series of cascades opened up. 
What a sight that must have been. The Merch. 
terranean took about a century to refill.” 

We stared across the bright waters to the 
Moroccan coast and the outcrop of Jabal 
Musa outlined against a denim blue sky, 17 
miles away but looking much closer in the 
clear spring air—close enough to see houses 
Chuisterecd on its lower slopes “und the move- 








ments of clouc shadows across fields. Helow 
us, leas encouragingly, the steps continued 
to.an improbably distant vanishing point, 
like the view down an inverted telescope. 
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Running out of open 
space, Gibraltarians 
make the most of it— 
while playing a game or 
planting a garden. Tito 
Garcia and his wife, Pat, 
sculpted the hill behind 
their home into seven 
terraces, where they 
grow garlic and chives, 
lemons and figs, pears 
and plums. 

"We have no factories,” 
saya Tito. "Everything 
is imported. All we have 
is our history.” 





In 1907, long before these steps were cut, 
4 British military man whom records name 
only as Capt. A. Gorham somehow made his 
way down this forbidding drop and discoy- 
ered a caveol such significance that nearly 
90 vears later itis stil exciting archaeologists. 
Roughly 60 feet high and more than a hun- 
dred feet deep, with a large opening toa 
wercluded, rocky beach, Gorham’'s Cave is the 
sorlof cavern you find in adventure stories — 
full of moist stalactites, hanging ferns, anc 
cobwebs hike fishing nets 





This-is probably one of the ten best caves 
in the world in archaeological terms; with 
a history of human occupation going back 
100,000 years,” Finlayson told me as we 
entered, “It's been used by evervone trom 
Neandertals to Phoenician and Carthaginian 
sailors, who stopped here to make offerings to 
them gocls (Contimued on pare 67) 
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Britain was granted control of Gibraltar "in perpetuity.” Sort of 


In 1779 Spain and France launched an unsuccessful four-year 
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to ensure safe passage through the strait.” 

Deep in the cave we found a party of visit- 
ing archaeologists and speleologists from Ca- 
ciz—which surprised me, given the histor 
enmity between Spain and Gibraltar, “Oh, 
that’s a political problem,” Finlayson saic 
nirily, a5 if it existed In. another dimension 
This is science.” He introduced me to José 
Maria Galafate, an amiable and bearded spe 
leclogist who was about to start o laborious 
ascent up the cave wall to a small opening 
recently discovered tn the gloom high above. 

For two hours we watched. as Galafate 
slowly advanced up the wall by means of a 
rope harness and metal anchors hammered 
inte the rock face. At last he reached! the hole 
and wrigeled through 

“The hope is always that we'll find defi- 
nitive evidence of Neandertal occupation, ” 
Finiayson whispered anxiously. “There 
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The good times roll dur- 
ing a post-regatta party 
in Catalan Bay (top) and 
at the Miss Gibraltar 
pageant, where contes- 
tants Tyrene Camilleri 
(lett, at left) and 
Monique Chiara share 
a laugh. “What career 
do you want to pur- 
sue," asked the master 
of ceremonies, “| want 
to be managing direc: 
tor of a bank,” said 
Monique, crowned 
Miss Gibraltar 1995. 
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reason to believe that Gibraltar was their last 
refuge before extinction.” 

At length Galafate wriggled back out 
through the hole and retumed to the cave 





floor, bearing something black and fibrous— 
an olcl rope, almost certainly left by the mys- 
terious, and evidently tireless, Captain Gor- 
ham—but otherwise the upper chamber had 
been disappointingly bare 

Finlayson pave a wan smile. “Itwas a long 
shot, but ane lives in hope. And do vou know 
what the worst of itis" 

l told him [ couldn't gwess 

His smile broacened. “Now we have to 


wrath Lif those 350 Be ps. 


F GIBRALTAR Is a haven for archarolo- 

pists, itis no less co for botanisis. Some 

5.30 species of flowering plants are 

native to the Rock, including four found 
towhere ese. "Fora while we thought it was 
Tus three, because the Gibraltar campion 
appeared to be extinct,” says John Cortés 
“Then last vear we found three campions 
growing high up on the Rock. I can't tell you 
whala wonderful moment that was.” 

wor, one might add, what a fortunate 
thing for Gibraltar that it has John Cortés 
Like Clive Finlayson, Cortés was educated 
at Oxforcdand returned to Gibraltar, where 
he worked for SAT Years Ss Af vil Servant 
Then in 1991, when he learned that the care 
of the Alameda Gardens, the town's historic 
but run-down central park, was to be put out 
to private tender, he impulsively submitted 
a bid. Do his surprise, and occasional subse 
quent dismay, he won. 

“The gardens wert a wreck, be recalls 
"There was a staff of 28, but they hadn't 
wWaterecl for ten years. This, vou understand, 
isa very special park—it has more dragon 
trees than any other park inthe world and 
much else that  botanically significant. It 
had been tragically neglected.” 

With aamuch reduced staff Cortés set about 
restorme this 15 acres of semiwildermess 
Today the park a joy to walk through and 
well on its way to fulfilling his dream of 
becoming one of the finest botanic gardens 
in the Mediterranean 

( OFrtes CaATTe no Prot LIT] the praject 
“It's a 
shrug, “Almost all the money we receive 
from the government goes straight back into 


the gardens.” 











aboar of love,” he says with a small 


Certainly lcan confirm that very httle of it 


rors into Cortes’ s 


car, as | discovered when 
he took me on 0 rattling, quittly terrifying 
drive to the field center of the Gibraltar rni- 
Lhological and Natural Mustory Society, ol 
high on the 


Rock. “tatbraltar is a crossroads far bird 


wht ic l 2 ts Pere ral SECTELArY 


told me when we reached the 
lofty summit. “Because it’s the shortest route 
European population of large birds passes 
through.” 


Cortes scanned the sky 


MmuiPratin ne 


but my gaze was 
drawn to the town tar below, droweing in the 
pinkish wash of a setting sun. To me the most 
striking thing about Gibraltar was thatil 
WAS, ies apabl , a cleeny litthe backwater 

a place of charm but not a great deal of ex 


citement lot mfted, decicated 





and wet Tu 


the Mediterranean, virtually the whole 





people like John Cortés and Clive Finlaysen 
Later, sitting In a quiet town-cenler pub, | 
asked Cortés what kent bin in a litth town 
om thet: 


| 
1 | 
| 


“English pubs anda Mediterranenn cli 


rihest edge of Europe: 

what better combination than that?” 
he said with a large smile, and then crew 
more thoughtful. “I doen't know really,” hi 


Li = Ti rT 
[t's home, is friendly, 


Mate 








went on “rt kM 


it's safe, | feel as if] can do wielul and impor- 
tant work here, and it's mine. [t's part of me 
L can't give you @ better answer tran that. | 
just wish it had a more certain future.” 

For Gibriltarians, uncertainty has become 
condition. In the 1980s Gibraltar 


underwent a surge of optiumism that was 


a Caron 
flmost giddy. Grandinse plans were laid to 
turn the colony into. a banking and financial 


services center along the pattern of Bermuda 
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One month meits into 

the next for 19-year-old 

Gail Busto, who works 

nine nowrs a day ata 

local cosmetics sho p 

In the evening she prat- 

Hites ballet and then 

if her friends are around 
scoots off for a night 

of drinks and dancing 

“Gib is nice and-safe, 

but you see the same 

thing every day and 

you get a little bored,” 

says Gail, “Madrid is 


more exciting.” 





or the Cayman Islands and to tap mto the 
lucrative tourist industry of the neighboring 
Costa del Sal, Strlish marinas and witersice 
condominiums were built to accommodate 
the expected influx of British expatriates 
drawn by the promise of low taxes and bank- 
ing secrecy, while alongside the old harbor 
there arose a gleaming 15(+million-dollar 
office complex called Europort, with mssoct 
ated apartments, stores, and [i-story hotel 
And then the boom ched 
port had the air of a ghost town. The hotel 
never opened, and even now most of the 
apartments and retad! units await their first 
tenants. At the nearby marinas waiters stand 
Mty al open-air calés and restaurants 
“People thought it was simply.a matter 
of throwing up a lot of buildings and every- 
thing else would follow,” one official told 


Britain’: Preconous Stronehold, Gibraliar 


For a while Bure- 


me, Untortimately, the new offices and apart- 
nents came On the market just as hurope wae 
sinking into reoession. Delays in implement- 
ing the necessary financial legislation ane 
uncertainty over the political future of the 
colony acted as further disincentives 

As another observer put tt “Potential 
Investors came and looked but quickly real 
ized that Go1braltar is along way from the 
man business centers of Rurope, that it has 
no air links to anywhere on the Continent, 


that it has pod benches, m0 Ol Courses, mune 





little nizhtlife, anc that there is alreacy a 
elut of tax havens where none of these short- 
comings exist,.and they said, “No thanks,’ " 

Nor did towrism blossam in the way that 
had been hoped. Although Gibraltar receives 
nt least four million visitors a year, most 
come for no more than a few hours, generally 
bo tour scenic St. Michael's Cave, photograph 
the famous tind famously willful) monkeys 
that inhabit the upper Rock, and perhaps do 
a little shopping Few stay the might, and 
fewer still trouble to experience Gibraltar be- 
yond its two or three best-known attractions 

“It's a great shame," says Christopher 
Terry, an architect who specializes in restora: 
tions, “because there's nowhere else with o 
history quite like ibraltar’s, and most of it 
escapes them.” We were standing on the 
lofty terreplem of an l&th-century fortress 
called Parson's Lodge Battery, one of a string 
Of mignty detenses that once dotted the Rock 
A hundred feet below, waves brushed the 
beach of Rosia Bay, where the British fleet 
returned with Nelson's bocy after the Battle 
of Trafalgar in 1805, 

“For along time,” Terry continued, 
‘ilbraltor wis one of the most heavily forti- 
fied places in the world. Unfortunately the 
military cdichn't always look after this legacy." 


HE POINT could hardly be better 

illustrated than by the imposing 

sprawl of the battery on its rock 

outcrop above the sea, Abancloned 
by the milttary in the 1950s, the site became 
an unofficial dump. When Terry and acrew 
of volunteers. began ite restoration, they had 
to remove 400 tons of accumulated rubbish. 
Today Parson's Lodge is once more pristine, 
its battlements rebinlt, its stout walls seam- 
lessly patched —but it is just one small sal- 
acre lracment ol eh MT hi more immense 
military history. 


a a | 
fats 


Terry took me to a ramshackle shed over- 
looking the former naval dockvard., Behind 
the shed, half burted in undergrowth, was 
an iron cylinder perhaps 20 feet long. It took 
me some Moments to recognize it.as the barre! 
ofagun. “This is one of the wonders of late 
lSth-century military engineering —a 38-ton 
gun,” Terry said, “And it’s just lying here. 
There are 467 pieces of loose ordnance like 
this.on Gibraltar, You see what [ mean when 
ltalk about the potential for this placer” 

I did indeed, but [ saw it more clearly a 
day or two later when | met a soft-spoken 
lawyer named Lionel Culatto, whose passion 
in life is a remarkable series of tunnels called 
the Northern Defences. To reach them, we 
ascended the narrow streets above the town, 
squeezed through a gap in a rickety fence, 
and followed a path along the side of the hill 
“ill we came to an arched opening in the rock. 

"This i5 it,” Culatto said tentatively, as if 
apologize for having such an unlikely pre- 
occupation, and with two steps vanished into 
the blackness. T followed him—or rather his 
voice and a restless beam of flashlight —down 
adank, eerily echoing passageway about 
eight feet high and wide. At intervals his 
flashieht picked out side rooms, stone stair- 
cases, and connecting passageways, each 
labeled with a neatly painted designation— 
“Hanover Gallery 1759," “Bombproof 
Gallery 1792." 

“Street signs, in effect,” Culatto explained 
“It's such a complex network that vou could 
easily get lost without them, Altogether there 
are some 30 miles of tunnels in the Rock. 
There's nothing like tt anywhere else.” 

For two hours we ventured through a mere 
fraction of this immense labyrinth. Most of 
the tunnels were just as they were when the 
last soldiers left at the end of the Second 
World War, Beside one embrasure we found 
a gunner’s map carefully sketched on the wall 
in colored chalk, 50 years old but as fresh as 
ifit hacl been rendered the day before. [t was 
hard to believe that such asingular network 
haclescaped commercial exploitation. 

“Most members. of the local government 
have never been up bere,” Culatto said.at 
length, “scarcely even know it's here. All 
their efforts po into modernizing the town. 
But when vou think about it, the only future 
for Gibraltar is its past, [t's the heritage that 
makes it unique, and they're just letting it 
crumble away.” 
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Mediterranean mist 
rolls over the Rock, 
leaving Gibraltar as 
foggy as its future. Will 
residents remain British 
subjects or seck inde- 
pendence? A local leg- 
end says Gibraltar will 
break from Hritain when 
the Barbary apes (tailless 
monkeys, actually) no 
longer live on the Rock. 
At last count, the mon- 
keys— 190 of them— 
were fine, thanks to their 
care and feeding by a 
local tourism company. 





F ALL THE ALTERNATIVES that 

| might lie ahead for Gibraltar, 

hone was expressed more olo- 

quently to me than by a young 
fovernment minister named Peter Monte- 
griffo, whe many predict will one day be 
chief minister—or president or prime minister 
if Gibraltar ever becomes independent, 
“Gibraltar faces two possible futures,” he 
said. “Either we can slowly bleed to death, 
as many people fear, or Britain and Spain can 
resolve their differences and we can become 
an example of European cooperation at its 
best. Naturally I hope for the latter. 
“We are special for many reasons. We 

have a unique history. We are a blend of cul- 
tures, We are a shining example of tolerance, 
In a word, we- are in a tiny place evervthing 
that Europe is trying to be in a big place, 
What ashame it would be to lase that.” 0 
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By BILL CURTSINGER 
Photographs by the autbor and EMORY KRISTOF 








Sprinting near the sumunit, a Steller sea 
lon streaks by while patrolling the 

rich feeding grounds around Canada’s 
Bowie Seamount, a 10,000-foot volcanic 
mountain beneath the Pacific. 
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estled th red a loae 
ai 110 feet, a wolf eet 
stares af GiIND'S cilHi- 
era. Growing as long as 
eight feet, the large- 
toothed eel bas been 
known fo accept food 
from a diver's band. 

At 400 feet a 
bundred-pound Pactfic 
halibut (insets) is tured 
to Gump by herring in a 
wire basket, Mowing in 
on the bait, an agile 
sunflower sea star also 
attacks the basket but 


nearly loses a limb, 








‘mn tribe of 


the seamount includes a 
ntollush ( inset apposite) 
whose organs reflect nry 
strobe through a trans- 
parent shell wrapped 
with bitcbhiking palyps. 
_ Ajellyfish carries a 

| ‘peck ling of amphipods 
oa ), Tilumina-s . 
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BY MICHAEL E. LONG 


Photographs by JIM RICHARDSON 





More homes invade the range, like these in Highlands Ranch 
south of Denver, a planned community so large that it has its own 
zip code. In Longmont (foldout), where houses sprout like wheat, 
farmer Ray Dirks plans to sell off part of his spread, anticipating 
as much as $170,000 for a one-acre lot. Colorado loses 90,000 
acres of farmland and ranchland a year to development. 





T'S A REAUTIFUL EVENING TO DIE,” 
Moses Street has persuacied himself, 
hugging bark high in a lodgepole pine 
and contemplating the cougar crouching 
below, which is contemplating him. A 
heautiful September evening it is indeed 
in Rocky Mountain National Park. 
Blond-red streaks of twilight are facting, 

and Street, a man of sensitive soul, finally 
loses sight of the animal that interrupted his 
jog near Big Meadows 

For no reason he can remember, Street hac 
stopped and spun around, confronting the 
gray-furred cat “in the pounce” close by his 
right lez, Energized by adrenaline, Street 
raised his arms and screamed at the silent 
ahimal, which backed slightly. To defend 
himself, Street ripped a stout branch from the 
trail brush, then shinned up the tree. His only 
fear: “Tf l screw wp, the cat gets me.” 

That was around 7:30 p.m. Five hours 
pass. He clasps his arms around his wind- 
chilled body, docs knee bends, yells for help 
that never comes, Where is the cate Street 
imagines the black humor of friends —" How 
do vou get Moses up atreer” 

Bam! He feels the lodgepole quiver at 
the impact of the leaping cougar, hears the 
sertteh-sermica of claws coming closer. 
Enraged, Street jabs his branch at the ani- 
mal, feels a hit. The cougar flees, leaving 
blood and fur.on the bark. 

Alerted by Street's wife, rangers arrive 
around 2 a.m. and inquire why he’s in the 
tree. His reply stuns. In this park there had 
never been a cougar attack. 

This is not to say that Colorado is up to 
its lodgepoles in cougars. A few days after 
Street's experience, my wife, Connie, and ] 
hiked without incicent—if not without some 
concern, passing a claw-pashed aspen—into 
the nearby Never Summer Wilderness. 

But it 1s true that confrontations are in- 
creasing. (oligar and bear sightings in the 
foothills of the Front Range, practically non- 
existent ten years ago, now exceed & hundred 
avyear, “People are movinginto animal habi- 
tat,” explains R. Bruce Gill, a researcher 
with the Colorado Division of Wildlife. Vice 














A stuffer for 28 years, Mike Lowe specialized 
in science and aviation. In 19904 he moved to 
Colorado to write about western subjects. Jim 
RICHARDSON, Whose photographs appear fre- 
quently in NATIONAL GEDGBRAPHIC, was mutsed 
on i-tarm in Kansas and now lives in Denver. 


It takes two rainbows 
to pinpoint Denver, 
hub of the Rocky 
Mountain West and 
home to five major- 
league teams. At 
Coors Field, where 
the Rockies play 
baseball, another 
sell-out game is 
about to be#in. 

fans hasten to 
nearby bars and 
eateries of a reju- 
venated LoDo, or 
lower downtown. 
Never bashful, Den- 
ver was tagged by a 
19th-century English 
visitor as “the great 
braggart city.” 





versa too, One summer night.an employee af 
Boulder Community Hospital encountered a 
cougar with cubs on a hospital patio, A black 
bear eating a bagel was sighted on a city bicy- 
cle path. 

Of more conventional symptoms of 
growth, there are plenty along the Front 
Range, an area that takes its name from the 
easternmost ramparts of the Rockies, Por res- 
idents, Front Rane also refers to the string of 
flatiand cities and towns that, more or less, 
ede up against the mountains: From north to 
south they include Fort Collins, Boulder, 
Denver, Colorado Springs, and Puebla. 

The cities seem in the process of reaching 
out to touch one another, and the latest crops 
on former farms and ranchlands are malls 
and subdivisions. AL rush hour on Interstates 
TU and 25, reddish rivers of taillights congeal 
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nelonous Mousetrap inter- 


hance, For an unlortunate few in this arid 
region, wells have gone cry. Grirding Denvet 


heown cloud” born ol 
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the Abbey of St. Walburga, in Boulder, hav 


when the sisters moved trom 
Echstatt, Germany, to build a retreat house 
south Boulder Road was a country lani 
ounle of cars a dav, tf that,” 
sister Hildegarcl telis mi 

wow ~ | 


hundred 
I BG AS 


| a . 
| here tre & 


a a a 
I eae rid i feet i A i 


ind the Benedictine nuns of 





vehicles 16 backeround burr to cour stroll 


ster Hildegard exolains that the nuns hav 


enld theme 10-acre site and are moving to 


Dourteas County south of Denver, So are « lot 


of other people. [remine Sister Bildeparc| 
that Douglas is the tastest growing county 
the United States. The new abbey will be 
councdproofed, she replies. 
-RUWTH is Occurring 
t 7 7 

nomic crash in the mitl-1980s. “Specula 

r ‘ . i 7 ry i j 
tors hac been riding a building boom, and 
b . oT i u 
hey all left 


saves Bill Pauls, a Denver real 


despite an eo 


when oil prices collansed 
Lown 


restate manatee. LITOCe Vacances Seared 
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In 1995 Denver resurrected itsell, tilling 
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Vacan opening a baseball stacium (2) 
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non coer: aiding a hockey franchise to 
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major-league football, baseball, and basket- 
ball teams; refurbishing its Central Library 
(76 million dollars); and inaugurating service 
at Denver International Airport (4.3 billion 
dollars) on a site larger than Manhattan. 
Meanwhile, people flocked to the restaurants 
and brewpubs of LoDo, the brightly rena- 
vated lower downtown. 

Some of the principal reasons for this, 
whitened by the year's first snow, are framed 
in the west window of Pauls’s office in the 
Denver Tech Center— Longs Peak to the 
north, Mount Evans due west, and Pikes 
Peak bulking to the south, You can't ex- 
plain Front Range growth without the moun- 
tains,” Pauls savs. Last vear the Colorado 
Rockies drew millions of skiers, along with 
legions of climbers, backpackers, hunters, 
and fishermen, 

Pauls forecasts that Denver, despite its lack 
ofan ocean, will become “the port city of the 
next century. Port cities used to be on the 
coasts,” he explains: “With a new airport, a 
port city can be inthe center of the country.” 

That Denver's new airport will come into 
its own on a world scale is a belief shared 
firmly by most Denver boosters. Compared 
with Front Range boosterism of the historic 
kind—chutepah, sass, and untruth riding 
great hyperbolic arcs—this wave of rhetoric 
is fairly moclest, 

From the earliest days Denver fought for 
survival through transportation, savs Tom 
Noel, chairman of the history department at 
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the University of Colorado at Denver. In 
1859, he tells me, the Rocky Mountain News 
blatantly promoted Denver a5 a steamboat 
capital in a shipping-news column thal re- 
corded the alleged departure of boats bound 
for New Orleans and Pittsburgh on unnavi- 
cable rivers such as the South Platte. “You 
can hardly canoe the Platte,” says Noel. 

Lasked Noel why such extraordinary ener- 
gy and money were poured into the new air- 
port (OLA) when Denver already had a major 
airport. “Rypassphobia,” he responds. “The 
translucent top at the new airport glows at 
night so anybody approaching from Maré or 
Jupiter, wondering where the center of the 
world is, cansee it's DLA,” 

Noel pauses for effect. “ Now that’s a bit of 
a stretcher,” he admits, “but it's plain that 
Denver doesn't want to be ignore.” 

In 1972 state legislator Richard A. Lamm 
argued that Colorado should ignore a chance 
to host the Winter Olympics, which had o 
reputation for red ink. Voters vetoed state 
funding for the games and elected Lamm 
governor for lhree successive terms. 

Trying to dam the tides of growth, Demo- 
crat Lamm battled a Republican legisliture 
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Like blots in a geographic Rorschach test, Front Range cities ooze toward one another. 
While some observers see progress, others fear a Los Angeles-style megalopolis in the 
Z£ist century. With westward expansion blocked by mountains, Denver now reaches east, 
where Pena Boulevard (below) arrows toward the new Denver International Airport. An 


embryonic interchange awaits another link in a beltway being built around the city. 
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and admits he |osi 
moving to Colorado,” says the 
native. “The question is, how do we accom- 
modate them? With suburb after mindless 
Sstiburh? 

“De seen Denver metastasize oll the 
way up to Boulder and increasingly down 
to Colorado Springs. We re growing a Los 
Angeles of the Rockies right bere, an endless 
strip city, and we re doing it knowingly 
Knowingly!" 

The “knowinglys" explode like tand mines 
on the desk under his fist, ancl the shrapnel 
finds me. [am ane of those newcomers, as 
are more than half the people quoted in this 
story. Many of us came to Colorado seeking 
mountains, open space, clean air, blue sky, I 


“T con't mind pec pha 
Wisconsin 


dichi't give much thought to the incispensable 


chement— water 


FIRST LESSON lor transplants 14 that wa- 
ter is wealth; the Front Range receives 
only about 14 inches of precipitation a 
year. John Afshar, a fireman, and his 
family woke up oné winter morning in 
L987 in their home tn Bralev Acres, south of 
Chatfield Reservoir in Douglas County, to 
iscover that his account was overdrawn— 

his well had dried up 

With no water, = ici no heat from his 
gas-fired water-heating system, His breath 
condensed and froze on Sue ieuataabe His 
wife Lisa's evelashes froze. Afshar began 
schlepping five-gallon buckets in his pickup 
from taps at the reservoir. In the morning 
the family had to break ice in the buckets, 
“Tt was the winter from hell,” his mother 
Valerie, remembers 

Afshar spent $15,000 drillme anew well, 


PCa 
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No bull: Youngsters 
pose on a Stuffed 
animal against a fake 
backdrop at the Na- 
tional Western Stock 
show, Denver's an- 
nual January celebra- 
tion. During 16 days 
of cattle judging, 
bronc busting, Grand 
Prix jumping, and 
sheep shearing, 
more than 600,000 
spectators injected 
some 50 million dol- 
lars into the local 
economy in 1996, 
Carrying grist for the 
suburban boom (be- 
low), a gravel truck 
and an earthmover 
plod along Hichway 
36 toward Boulder, 
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which alse dried up. Wlost of his nemhbors 


In Brey Acres have redrilled, investing as 
much a5 320,000 fora 1,200-foot well. Patra 
cia Mancuso spent a year of her daughter’ 
college monev on a new well, Afshar final 
bought a 1,500-gallon water truck, which hi 
drives to the nearby Roxborough water dis- 
trict and filis op at a-cost of less than five clol- 
lars, He shares some with neighbors ancl puts 
Lhe rest into his homemade cistern, 

In 1904 Afshar and 120 families in five sub 
divisions formed the Chatfield South Water 
Association and appealed to the Denver 
Water Department for help. Denver said thes 
were outside lis service area, Chattield South 
members, now negotiating for a pipeline from 
Roxborough, are wary of a catch-22 result if 
the availability of water attracts de. clopers 
“We fear that we'll do all the work, and sud- 
denky we'll find 2,000 acres of California 
mht next to ws," suvs Afshar. 

Lehr and his meighbors have been drilling 
into the Denver Basin, a four layer, bow! 
shaped aquifer of ancient, rockbound water 
that bolds about the same volume as Lake 
Erie, Thi problem, geologists say. 15 thal 
they re on the western edge of the bowl 
in his n Shoes eastward. Muni ipa tithes serie 
developments to the enst, also drilling the 
BUer, Bre drawing down the water. Hal 
D, Simpson, state water engineer, reports 
that water forced upward by artesian pre 
sure has dropped as much as 800 feet in 
northern Douglas County 
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using one percent of the aquifer’s water 
anniutally—theoretically depleting the aquifer 
within a hundred vears, What thenr 

“We're very concerned aboul that,” says 
James S. Lochhead, executive director of Col 
orado’s Department of Natural Resources 
His agency now affixes warnings on Dowglas 
County wells. “Don't expect this water to 
last a hundred years” i a rough translation 





Denver's infamous “brown cloud" — particu- 
lates that include airborne road dust and 
combustion aerosols — mixes with West Sixth 
Avenue traffic. Medical researchers link such 
fine particles to an increase in cardiopulmo- 
nary problems among residents, 


Fit 


Steven A. Boand, former mayor of Castle 
Rock and a consulting hydrologist, makes an 
analogy to the national debt. “We're borrow- 
ing acainst the future,” he warns. “There's 
not enough witer foreverybody, and whe 
tets it? That's a major policy queston.” 

W hile a state task force mulls the problem, 
experiments to replenish the aquifer with 
surface water have met with some Success, 
but that leads to another conun- 
drum—most of the rights to Front 
Range surface water hove already 
been Chime 

In Colorado, water rights are 
property that can be bought, soid, 
or inherited. Senior holders haye 
priority. TF my forebears got here 
in 186) and vours arrived in 1862, 
[ get first dibs. In a drv vear then 
A river is down, the law savs | ict 
the water. Confrontations can be 
serious. | was told ol an argument 
Over Witter right + along Fourmile 
Creek in which one rancher killed 
another with a shovel 

Water districts from Fort Col 
ling to Pueblo abet the skimpy 
rainiall by diverting the flow of 
Western Slope rivers vin giant 
tunnels bored through the Front 
Range. They include one of the 
world’s longest water tunnels, 4 
23-mile-long, 10-foot-wide con- 
cuit that connects@ reservoir al 
Dillon with the South Platte River, 

Largest of the Front Range 
witer cistricts,; the Denver Water 
Department gets nearly half its 
water budget from the Western 
Slope. According to the Denver 
Post, itwent after this water with 
“the same sensitivity that God- 
Filla displayed” rampagimit 
throwzh Tokyo, rubbing Western 
Slope folks raw. Dave Wiitten- 
berg, a state legislator from Wal- 
den, recalls that it wasn't until 
he came to the legislature that he 
damn Denver Water 
Department’ wasn't all one word.” 

“There's probably a good 50 years of hos 
hlity,” Chips Barry, general manager of the 
department, told me. “Hoth sides tended to 
send their lawyers off tora 15-year court bat- 
tle. But that is changing. We need to work 


ciscovererd thai the “ 
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with then: they need to work with us, like 
the dam on Muddy Creek, a Coloraco Rivet 
tributary, completed last year, We paid for 
most of the project but shared the water yield 
with the Western Slope.’ 

Bagle County commissioner Bud Gates 
whose Western Slope county turned down a 
water deal with Colorado Springs and Den- 
vers neighbor Atirord, We have to 
work toward & win-win Situ 





LETS 


Lion, he says. 

oor AFTER MOVING to Glen 
wood Springs, a mountain 
hamlet 160 miles west of Den 
| ver, I learned it's a bad ices 
NW to drive to Denver on aSun 






day afternoon. That's when the 
people who spend the weekend 
in the mountains return to Front 
Range cites, creating the Sunday 
alternoon clog 

There alwavs was a clog, re 
members Davie Fraser, a veteran 
Highway Worker now 2 Supervi 
aor, who has drilled, blasted, 
patched holes, and plowed snow 
a= late as the Fourth of July on 
US. 40 and U7.8. 6 

Cine summer day in 1955 high- 
way engineers told him, “ We're 
gonna fix it,” —with Interstate 70 
Beginning in 1961, the modern 
conduit— with its interchanges, 
OVERPASSES, UINCETPAsSES, TENCeS, 


rest areas, and tunnels—<«naked 
through Denver and then worked 
its way through the increcible 
mountoin scenery to the west. The 
1 Front Ranee 
crest in 1973 with the first of hwo 
bores of the Eisenhower! Johnson 
tunnel 


[-70 seems too successful for its 





highway pierced t 


own good, Last year more than 
nine millinn wehicles transited the 
tunnel, more than & fourfold in- 
crease since its opening. State offi- 
cials consider widening [-70 here and adding 


another tunnel bore; they cringe at the cost 
around one billion dollars 

Fraser is amused. “It's the same as it was 
in the “505. [t's like tryme to force six inches 
of water through a one-inch pipe.” 


Traffic weary, [ tee to the backcountry for 


Colorade') Front Range 





a traverse of Red Cone, a stark and wind- 

nwept peak whose formidable terrain attract: 
four-wheel-drive ent 
country. “Liyou' ve never driven of a chit, 





wensts from all over the 


Red Cone will be a new eX pPerrent ee.” wlvise 
Larry Heck, an Auroran who writes about 
four-wheeling in Colorado, He classifies Red 
Cone as VDL, which stands for “vehicle 


Camare likely.” 


Trucking water to the family cistern is a daily 
chore for Manouch Afshar of Braley Acres, 
where many wells have slowed or dried up 
since the late 1980s. Reliance on ground- 
water has drawn wellheads down by as much 
as 800 feet elsewhere in Douglas County. 





Spires of the Denver International Airport suggest mountains and tepees. Hurt by early prob- 
lems with automated baggage handling and disappointing air traffic, the 4.3-billion-dollar 
facility now rates well above the national average for on-time arrivals and departures. 








As if squeezed through a crack in the Dakota 
Hogback (above), the Ken Caryl Ranch sub- 
division comes to rest in Front Range foothills 
near Denver. Houses or heifers? For now it's 
both in Parker (right), where cowboys, their 
stock pastured, secure the day's operations. 


Damage seems uniikely for the Land Rover 
helonging to my companion, expert driver 
Bil Burke. (Wf-highway gear includes 4 

000-pouned jack, a winch with portable an 
char heavy-duty evervthing. Two batteries 
and a puMpe|ed-up alternator tan power an 
onboard repair shop —air compressor, drill, 
grinder, welder—if something breaks 

County Road 60 west of Bailey disappears 


into gray, threatening murk, which could 


mean snow, even in July. “Nothing we can't 
handle," save Burke. As we turn into Saw 
mill Gsulch, my throat behtens at a rock ar 
rangement that could qualify asa tank trap. 

Hauirke gives me the wheel and says, “Stay 
on the 1. We don't want to tear up thi 
The “road” is a steep, circu- 
tous shape of scree that looks like the work of 
riant who landscaped it with contiers 
and aspen on either side, 

Transmission screaming, tire pressure 
reduced to 18 pounds, the Land Rover 
becomes & land lizard that propels itself over 
brutish rocks, pitching from side to side like a 

bot in a stom. We toil and grind 


rely Ta 
neehborhecd.’ 


SOMe ¢ 


i andl burst 
above the tree line. Mere the road is compara- 
tively smooth, I stop te admire platoons of 
old-miain-ol-Lie-mountains, alpine sunthowers 
braced by thick stems against an insistent 


Volronal Geagrapaic, Movember [ood 


Wind 
whe pauses at Rec Cone's 12,801-foot sum 
mit, Across steep slopes he the avalanche 
Ahead the Miournt 


of the Halts (ross, [evr mical and cistan 


chutes of Hanccan teulch 


Naw for some excitement.” Hurke savs 


He locks both axles, drives over a cliff-like 


45 decree sione and skillfully maneuvers us 
of rocks to the more 
normal terrain of Webster Pass. I feel orivi 


J t 
leged to have mure the mountain's ai QUAN 





ler COBSTEI 


t Loar ff rd F 


| 
lance rock by rock 


PEN SPACE isin danger of becoming 2 
privilege in Front Range country 
ACOordiineg fo state tigures, Colorario 

: ioing some U,000 acres of rural land 

subdivisions, tialls, and the 


Voters in 


i Witt rkd ini 


ho = | a | i 
other et ceteras of develoomert 


Calarageo c yf rs bd Ares i 


With relief [ return the wheel to Burke, 





several Front Range counties and municipal- 


itres hy 


ie agreed to increase the sales tax to 
seLit aside. But, says Carolyn 
Holmberg, director of Parks and (pen Space 
fon ¢ think we't 


Ui, ee Be 
buy land and 


for Boulder County, “1! 


making adent. Since 1975 her county has 
set aside around 40,000 acres 

Throughout Colorado 34 land trusts nich 
In to. help preserve open space. They manage 
tens of thousands of acres-set aside through 
bequests, donations, and a type of preseryva- 
thon known @5 a conservation easement 

Colorado Open Lands, a land trust founrl- 
ed in 1981, administers the 3,800-acre Pine 
Clit! Ranch near Sedalia, hemmed in by sub 
civisions on three sides and a mountam ridge 


on the other. “What you see today will be 


preserved forevermore, Says. Lee Lisa. a re 


tired TAM executive and the trust's president 


JO MANAGE PINE CLIFF asa working 
cattle ranch, the first such arrangement 
on the Front Range, the lane trust has 
engaged Ron Koodel, who grew up on 
a HLhe bitty old farm” tn Highmore, 

Sout Dakota, and remembers “frost on the 





nas im his Upstairs room A. natural horse- 
man, Knode 


maunch hand in Montana and Wyoming, moy- 





hired out aa cowboy and 


Ing cattie, mowing ha , harvesting corn and 
wheat, loving every moment. “I determined 
to live my life this way," he told me 

Kode! has settled into Pine Chit with his 
wife, Lynn, and their children, Cody and 
Kendra, who helped him bring in 600 bales 
of hay in only one day last vear. Eventually 
Roode! aims to increase his cattle from 350 
View hile he maniges “every 
thing from the wildlife to the weeds,” melwl- 





to SOO heal 


Inga beaver whose dam, growing ¢ver taller, 
threatened to flood a ranch road 

“T didn't want to tear the dam down,” he 
said. “The beaver would just rebuild it.” So 
Rnodel fooled the beaver by inserting a drain 
nipe below the crest to stabilize the water 








"S.0.5. Save Our Small Town Way of Life,” says 
a badge worn by a participant in a town coun- 
cil meeting in Parker. A former stagecoach 
stop and country crossroads, the Denver sub- 
urb had 11,075 people last January. At Love- 
land (facing page) the boundary between 
town and country is drawn stick-in-dirt style. 


level, The beaver, thinking his dam was com- 
plete, proceeded downstream to build more 
dams, Just what Knodel hac in mind for 
“waterfow| hahitat and erosion control,” 

To move a herd of black Angus cattle to 
fresh graze, Knodel subtly motions floppy 
eared Taz, his eager Horder collie, which has 
been waiting for this moment. Taz launches 
like & torpedo and makes course corrections 
according to KRnodel’s chirpy whistles and 
voice commands. The cattle move on smoaoth- 





lv. “J dan't have to tell her a whole lot," 
gays Knodel 

[t's plain that Pine Cliff Ranch will be in 
KRnodel’s good hands and ‘Taz’s swift feet for 
along time. If the Front Range keeps grow- 
ing as it has been, years hence Pine CUE will 
be something of a museum for suburbanites 
who might want lo see what a cattle ranch 
looks like. Increasingly these days, ranches 
are that in nine alone 

Hunery for living space, metropolitan Den 
ver has pushed south to Highlands Ranch, 
L2 miles from downtown. The new suburb is 
being carved from 22,000 acres of ranchland 
by the Mission Vieyo Com- 
puny, a subsiciary of Philip 
Morris. Joseph Blake, senior 
Vio president of Mrssian 
Viejo, tells me everything is 
planned. “People want to 
know where the schools are, 
the parks, the roads.” Blake 
takes me for a crive down 
Highlands Ranch Parkway, 
past obechent files of homes 
that wind like congs lines 
among cornmdors of open 





Li e's reall, real. 


SP 
Blake says, adicling that 
7,000 acres to the south are 
reserved for wildlife habitat 
Forecast to top out at 
90,000 people early in the 
next century, Highlands 
Ranch now holds 36,000 
people and uncounted numbers of prairie 
dogs, which face extermination os construc 
When fumigators gassed u colony 
near her home last July, Kathryn Carlton 
circulated a protest petition to Mission Vier 





han Nears 


management. Blake vowed! to relocate the 
animals in the future—when possible 
L have visited Highlands Ranch several 


times and am always struck by two thines: it 
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variety of attractive housing—for humans, at 
least —and «lack of pedestrians. Today I 
drive by precise lawns and precise homes 
whose garages front Glenhaven Read, their 
closer] coors like closed mouths that have 
swallowed residents being digested inside. 

Perhaps these folks have merely escaped to 
Colorado's high country to ski or to snow 
board, the area's fastest growing winter 
epart. (in 4a frigid January morning at Butter- 
milk: Mountain near Aspen, l watch as 18 
women present anxieties to Kevin Delaney 
and his corps of coaches at the Delaney 
snowboard Camp, women's division, 

They are working professionals, mothers, 
and one grandmother—my wife, Connie, a 
“never-ever,” or snowboard neophyte. The 
women are searching for snowboarding 's 
characteristic “breakthrough’ moment when 
evervthing clicks and they're no longer afraid 
of falling, Delaney passes out kneepacts, 
elbow pads, wrist guards, hip ancl butt. pars 

Never-evers buckle one foot and learn 
to maneuver their boards, looking like club- 
footed mummies escaped from Egyptian 
tombs. They start on the bunny hill, a gently 
sloping training run. Some are quickly pro- 
moted to the upper slopes, For Connie it’s a 
frustrating afternoon, with many falls and 
chifled tears. 

Next dav nearly everyone returns from 
the upper slopes grinning accomplishment. 
On the bunny hill, Connie glides into a biting 
wind and blowing snow, links a dezen turns, 
and rides to the bottom, falling once. Conch 
Suzanne Gouda exults, “It's your break- 
through moment!” Connie smiles broadly 


BHEALLY ONLY WANT TO SAY that we may 
love a place and stil] be dangerous to it,” 
wrote Wallace Stegner, a5on of the West 
who loved its past, questioned its present, 
. and feared for its future. A breakthrough 
is needed, 

“Tean't smell the sage anymore when | 
open imy window,” Saundra Vitaliano Eber- 
hard of Littleton told Wrovernor Koy Komer at 
a press conference in 1994. When ber remark 
appeared in the Denver Post, 
readers responded with letters ruing clecline 
in the quality of life. John Gates of Aspen 
claimed that pollution was obscuring the 
stars —"the Pleiades are just a smudge.” 

On the other hand, folks like Mission 
Viejo s Joe Blake stand up for growth, As 


a firestorm of 


LOG 


Elk spill out of Rocky 
Mountain National 
Park to feed in tradi- 





Estes Park's expand- 
ing suburban fringe. 
Each year about 75 
Wildlife manager 
Rick Spowart has 
had to tranquilize the 
animals to remove 
tangles of clothes- 
lines, wind chimes, 
extension cords, and 
tomato cages from 
their horns. One cow 
has menaced skaters 
on a bike path. 

“She really distikes 
rollerbladers,” says 





for a centralized state response—"Tt won't 
happen,” Blake says. “Coloradans havea 
strong sense of property rights and a suspl- 
chon of government. The state is not going to 
say, ‘We've had enough growth; we're going 
to limit building permits,’ The locals would 
rise up and smite them, Great cities are not 
built by pessimists,” 

Governor Romer senses the tremors pre- 
ceding a political quake. “I know what 
sage smells like,” says Romer, who grew up 
on a farm in Holly; “And I value property 
rights.” Taking hold of Colorado at its roots, 
Romer convener statewide Smart Growth 
meetings, aking citizens, “Whatdo you 
want Colorado to be ike 50 years from 
now? Romer savs he is trving to “motivate 
people community by community to mold 
their own destinies.” 
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tions growth brings: The Front Range has 
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Washington- Reston 
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Leaving Denver on a cold December day, 
Ldrive toward front Range foothills. The 
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huildines and houses wear a faint cast of 
mustard—the pall of the brown cloud. As 
I-70, Lpull of 


toward Denver, and gasp. From this angie 


Cencine off at an exit. look back 


Lhe aiternoon sun fas mutated the brown 
cloud into 4 
the city, as if by an inland sea 

The view is riveting, threatening. Thoug! 


[know that afresh wind will soon dispel the 


reoen? casera ceseonr that ober . 
great purple smear that obscures 
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Glittering Denver seen from above the tract 
mansions of a foothills subdivision near Gene- 


see recalls a prediction of the city's founder 
in 1859: “Everyone would soon be flocking to 
Denver for... fine air, good water, and every- 
thing to make a man happy.” 


of Diane Wilk, associate professor of ari 
ture at the University of Colorado at Denver 
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s * 
-~ * | o* - Trespassing with intent to kill, 
4 i 3 R Portia fimbriata stands on 
4 . 7 another spider's web and plucks 
° 4 at the silken threads, imitating 
Mad the vibrations made by a 


mosquito, the victim’s prey. 
Like Shakespeare's Merchant 
of Venice heroine, this Portia 
disguises itself to trick its 
enemies. The eight-legged 
version stages elaborate 
masquerades to sneak up on 
other spiders—or lure them 
within striking distance. 
searchers wonder: Is Portia 
Tunnine on ieee or is it 
just plain smart? 





We eb of 


nic Kery 


mong spiders Portia is the 








great nonconformist, Spi- 
x ders are often informally 
separated into two behavioral 
ane those that budid webs 
to captire prey and those that 
hunt away from their webs. Por 
tit does: both 

Odd in appearance, tt resem- 
bles aecrap af vegetation hiown 
Into a web by the wind. And 
ra ther [hah scurrying aout like 


fi TE choppy salt much 1 Hike 
robots in science fiction movies 
Most spiders adhe recat us 
prey. Again Portia is the oddball 
LIne cr its SPOCiaithes is INVaCLNE 
Hotherspider 6 web—And de 
vouring the owner 
The genus Feria contains 15 
species of African, Asim, and 
AUSTEN |UIMping spiders. 
WIERSUTing up to ten millimeters 
29: inches), the Sara 
Portia fimbriate is featured i 
Uris articte 
Landing on the web of a Ay- 
gropoda dolomedes spider (top) 
‘artio slowly siirouchies Che 
deceit begins a5 |. manipulates 
pucks, and slaps the web silk 
with one or a combination of its 
eieht legs and two Jeglike palns, 
mimicking a trapped insect 
In this case Portia seems to 
have hvpnotized the other apidet 
With the monotony of signals, 
closing in for the kill while play- 
ing the deadly vibtatory lullaby 
\ mannneien y Portia will land 
one web while the wind 1 blow- 
in oF while an insect is struz- 
glins: to free itself. Such strong 
WIOTRLONS musk the Snake 
caused by a Portia on the prowl 
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eath comes courting 
iD. when Portia mimics 
the mating ritual 
of the Euryattus sp. spider, 
which lives in a rolled-up 
leaf suspended by silk ca- 
bles. Sitting atop a female 
spider's home (far left), Por- 
tia rocks the leaf, dancing 
atop it like a Euryattsus 
male. Fooled for the mo- 
ment, the spider emerges 
from its home (center). 
Portia has an uncanny 
ability to elicit specific re- 
sponses from other spiders. 
Most of its targets are them- 
selves formidable predators, 
and it would be dangerous 
for Portia to always pretend 
to be prey and so provoke a 
full-scale attack. The best 
way to hunt a lion is, after 
all, not to imitate a gazelle. 
The ruse applied here by 
Portia often lures a female 
out of hiding and to her 





death. Euryattus, however, 
sees better than most spi- 
ders. This time the would-be 
victim recognizes Portia as 
an impostor and charges. In 
an unexpected rout, the spi- 


der rams into Portia, knock- 


ing it from her leaf (right). 

How does Portia match 
signals with different types 
of spiders? 


The answer defies the 
conventional wisdom that 
spiders are simply instinct- 
driven automatons. Portia 
can find a signal for just 
about any spider by trial and 
error. It makes different sig- 
nals until the victim spider 
finally responds appropri- 
ately—then keeps making 
the signal that works. 
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Clinging to wooded hills 
lopposite), a Buddtist 
monastery Was a passing 
blur on the team's dusty 
three-day drive through 
the Shaluli Shan range. As 
ethnic Tibetans saw them 
off near the headwaters 
[bottom|, all knew these 
choppy waters could turn 
treacherous, and soon, 
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ve ratted with Enic down some touch rivers —the Futalewhi in Chile, the 
Colca in Peru. He's one o! the best in the business— obsessed with safer 
Coming to China was his idea. First thing tomorrow morming we plan to set 
out tor the Shuiluo (SHwas a wild tributary of the Yangtze, or Jinsha, 
River whose 1450-mile-lengt 





i, locals say, has never been run betore. Paral- 
leling the border of Tibet and Burma, the Shuiluo carves a deep gorge 
oe a-series of 16,000-foot mountains. The tew hundred een Pibet 

ns who live nearby hunt wild goats and sheep, grow wheat, and pan the 
river for flakes of gold, 

For many yearst his region. was off-limits to.oursiders, Only recently have 
Chinese officials relaxed control, sensing perhaps the publicrelations value 
in allowing expeditions to discover its striking wilderness. Truth is, the 
chance to make a first recorded « 
has drawn me here. Fewer and fewer rivers in the world have never been 





escetit, rather than the maiestic scenery, 


L. Tet first desc rots fre Tse y. Linge on the river, ow DIP Rest COMCET is 
petting trapped in one of the many canyons, If anyone gets badly injured, 
ielp will be out of the question. Chinese fficials forbid us to carry radios. 


\ resident of New York's Hudson Valley, Joxn BowrkMaASTen specializes in 
idiventure and the enviroment, writing most recently on Chile, Kenya, and the 
Arctic. Eo Kase, baged in San Francisco, hos photographed stores. on Crimea, 


the Kurds.-and Middle Eastern water for the GEOGRAFHI 
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Cool head in rowgh waters, 
Paulo Castifle rows his 
twinrt-hulled “cataraft” 
through rapids within 
hours of setting out, 
Though the boat is 
designed for stability, 

on day two photographer 
Ed Kashi let his guard 
down and was hurled out. 
“| got cocky,” he admits. 
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black MOTORS OOM ec Fos i ribbhet air ela and a4 616-foot “catarati 
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two yellow pontoons attached by analuminum trame). [here-are 14 of us 
halt profession ul river puides and half expenenced-amateurs. We ret slefric 





Ot it NeECESSAY. 
[t's late afternoon by the time w e paddle away from shore. (Children chase 


* 1k ] | ae , a ae | aera > ae ey 
us along a trail beside the river, racing past white praver flags on poles, Fo 


Food and fuel tor ten days 45 well as ropes and geartoclimb 


the next two hours we ride gentle ri ipids, then stop to make camp. A local 
hunrer has tol Four Chinese teammate fy eG Jiyue, that a waterfall waits 
just ahead. Jiyue is not worried. What looks like a waterfall ro the hunter 


yo aan = = = -_ = = = =» a a 7 » . = = a 
May fe arap LG We can easily run. But weare al 


concemed by howslow'ly the 





river is dropping. [t means there are big talls ahead —somewhere, 


ATE THE NEXT DAY, just past a tributary that nearly doubles the volume of 
the river, we enter a deep gorge where the water picks up steam. As 
cbonv granite walla née 200 feet on extn ersice otus: [ realizethere sao 
into blackness. | 
can hear the roar of.a big, | hig Fee Dy, Fast like that—in less 
than a minute—our worst fear has been realized. We're 
a apped in 2 canyon with nO Cen bart cli IW OLITVeT 


Determined not to round the corner blindly, foe steers 





nace to pull over. Ahead the river disappears to | 


our boatto the right side of the river, where! crab onto the 
slick wall. As [ching to the granite with my fingernails, Joe 
clombs 20 teet straight up the cliff to ee ahead 

Looks like the tiver turns hard right, then goes lef 


over a ten-foot drop,” ee shouts over the roar. “We've 





12 rieht wall, then paddle straignt over a ote 
ris, L. . Ye can | Lice the t MOAT To bee “i ckhed le i If Pa Ed fy 
the river’s powerful hydraulics will yank iro vhs tossing 
us all into the river 

The other boats stack up behind us, rafters paddling 
furiously against the current, as we head into the violent 
rapids. Grunting and groaning, we sink our paddles deep 
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we drop over te wate rfal 
sucked under, burying all five of us at once. It teels as it 
copuety rod | Vas dumped a swimming pool on top of ou 
heads. We keep paddling and pop out like a cork at the 
bottom of the rapid, where we pull into. asha 
Eric's Shredder, taking the same plunge, [lips as soon as 1 
hits the big drop. 

“They re over,” shouts Marco Gress, one of our two 
Ww thi rapid, 
Eric and his raft mate, | le ary Black, are tossed into thi 


| E 1 
Water, bib eh ipran (thes a Washingtimacnme. Fromdown 
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SLETUT gat idling his kavak t O treet 


river the KayAKers can sec tego orange heimer bol 
bing, his eyes wide open, arms striking out tor the walled 
shore, Eric is trapped at as bottom of the watertal 
beneath an averhang. In high school Eric was a cham 
pion wrestler, but nothing has prepared him to tight a 
watertall 

As Eric strugeles, the second Shredder enters the rapids 
and flips, landmg almost on top of him, One padd 
clings to the citi while another struggles toward the slick 
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GET OUT AND WALK. Even the most intrepid river runner won't tangle with a Class Vi-plus rapid. Faced with an 
impassable stretch and ne shoreline, the team unloaded every boat, then hauled the craft and supplies onto 
and along a ledge some 30 feet above the torrent. “You sweat like a pig,” recalls team member John Reilly, 





a Boston lung-transplant specialist and something of a river novice. “You co one, two, three, heave, and move 


maybe two feet with each poll. And on this day, once we got the boats back into the water and loaded up again, 
we got to paddle 50 feet across the river... and do it all over again!” 








“Crab him!" Marco shouts as Henry Hoats past the first raft. A rafter 
reaches our fo pull him in but can’t. The nver is too switt. Seeing him drift 
almost outofreach, Beth Rypims, a river guide from San Francisco, makesa 
last stab over the stern, seizes him by the life jacket, and wrestles him into 
the raft. The next swimmer tloats by, hanging on to the overturned Shred- 
der. Then Eric and another teammate dipped, ooking like waterlogged 





cowboys riding the other Shredder. 
We are all safe tor now. But it’s getting dark, and we can’t stay here. As 
soon as we push away, however, we come upon another blind turn 60 feet 





downriver. We stecr back toward the right wall:and grab onto the rock 
again, loc and Beth climb above us fora look. 


“No problem, Jocsays. “Just one big dri ip. His words ring hallow, [ve 
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seen Joe in enough tough spots to know he isn’t telling us the whole story 
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He gives mea tight smile and tugs on his helmet st rap: “Par 


ehard, but be 

rtady to throw your weight to the center it we drop off something big,” 
The next half hour is terrifying as we run one Class V rapid after another 
(on a scale where Class V1 ts virtually unrunnable), Rounding turn afte 
turn, we run smack mto six-foot waves. Finally, about 7 p.m, we sport a 
rockslide on the night, where we pull our tor the night. Exhausted and cold, 
ble. There isn’t aflacspot insight. Norwant 
Ing to carry extra weignt, we haven't brought tents. We unral 





we haul our boats onto the rub 





our sleeping 
bags onto sharp rocks. Dinner tor 18—freeze-dried noodles—is prepared 
over.a small propane stove. Our ood is as dark as the moonless night. 

“We couldn t see a damn thing,” loe admits over our meal. “But what 
could we dor We hac z 
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AN, IM LOST,” Joe zr wmbles on day three as he studies one of our 
maps, a muddy photocopy of a 1948 Russian topographical map. 
“Tf E'm right, we should hit a flat section soon where we can make 

Up Some time.” : 


Mosuch luck. As soon as we emerge from the steep gorge t 








laf just tried to 
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Rock-a-bye trols new 
meaning for campers on 
the Shuilue’s stony shores 
(opposite). Beth Rypins 
slipped and slashed her 
wrist on a jagged rock: 
Reilly assisted as another 
physician, Tanya Hrabal, 
stitched her wp above}, 


swallow us, we tind ourselves facing a half mile of rock-choked canyon. Pushing the fimits in 
Boulders 2¢-big as mobile homes block the middle of the river, tollowed by Class V rapids, Rypins, 
wo ovaterfalls beyond, one tumbling 14 feet, the other 20. at the rear, was thrown 

Beth, Joe, and a few others hike down past the lower falls and toss a gut seconds later. Such 
couple of small logs into the waves. The logssubmerge instantly, disappear  slam-bang excitement 
for 30 seconds, then shoor back up, minus the bark, into the cauldron ol was offset by grueling 
white water, portages. “The challenge 

“They didn’t plan those rocks well, did they?” Beth says, was to focus,” she says, 

[t takes Joe only ten minutes to decide this stretch is unrunnable. Moving “snd to keep moving 
ever, takes us nearly all of Gay four, We're qa etna” 
still 33 mules trom the Vandive: and our kayakers, scouting abead, report 
another stretch of boulders in our path, 

“T's even worse than before,” Marco says. 

Pushing and pulling our boats along the rocky left shore of the river, 
we reach a 40-foot waterfall where the river disappears mio a narrow 
canyon—certain death for anyone swept inside. There's no room to hike 
farther on the left side: We'll have to cross the river. That night we make 
camp less than half a mile from where we spent the night 
before, None of us sleeps well. 

Sitting stiffly on the cold bank of the mver as dawn 
breaks, | sip warmed-up goat stew and watch a flock ot 
starlings slowly rise into the sky, their wings silvered by 
the morning's bnghtness. Pillowy clouds hover over the 
golden peaks as a single shaft of sunlight spotlights the 
forested slopes. 

Joe-and Eric have come up with a plan, Paulo Castillo 
and Joe will cary a 200-toot ~hearags rope to hb other shore 
on Paulo's cataratt, the only late é boat nimble en ugh ho 
keep from being swept over the wate rfall. A white-water 

rafter since he was a teenaper, Paulo & more at home on 
the water than off. As he prepares his gear, Paulo changes 
from sandals to running shoes: a sure sign he's taking the 
crossing seriously, I've never seen him wear sneakers on 
the river betore. 

* As soon as we bump the rocks on the other side, jump 
off and pull us in,” he tells Joe. “IL don't want to have to 
make the approach twice.” 

With a big push, the pair launch the cararaft into the 
crystal blue water, and Joe mounts the bow like a bronco 
rider, gripping the frame with one hand,a red-and-yellow 
rope slung over his shoulder. The pulsing.c -rrent puils the 
boat down the left side —the wrong side. But with a halt- 
dozen strong strokes, Paulo propels the craft across the lip 
of the falls and into the rock-laden eddy on the opposite 
shore. Joe leaps off, stumbles briefly, then pulls the cata- 
raft to safety. We all whoop with reliet, 

Though it has seemed like hours, the nerve-racking 
crossing has taken all of 20 seconds. We spend the rest of 
the morning rigging ropes and pulleysto pull the rest ofus 
across the river. 

Once we're together again on the right side, we begin a 
two-hour port Ape froim- hell around the tf Bs | Is. chit nbing |. 
boulders and hacking through the brush along the shore. . 
In the midst of our labors, we discover a human body | 
draped over a log crammed between two rocks, The back 








gear around the rapid, h 
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of the man's head was fractured, his shirt stripped away by the rushing 
water. He must have gotten too close to the river during the spring melt- 
down and been swept away. Tanya Hrabal, one of the team's two physi: 
cians, estimates that he has been dead tor several months. Wesoon tind two 
more victims of the same tate 





E BEGIN DAY SIX with a sense of cuphoria—the sun ts bright, the 
rapids are runnable, and the canyon is starting to widen. But 
shortly after noon we hit yet another steep drop that requires 





pushing the boats up and over 20-foot-tall boulders. We camp alongside a 
long, unrunnable rapid squeezed between a field of rocksand a wall. That 
night by a roaring fire Joe announces to the group thar he and Eric, as the 
trip's leader.and organizer, have decided to end our pourney.at the next vil 

lage, one or two days away, 30 miles short of the Yangtze. Three thousand 
ove the village is a supply depotand a road, he says, the last place for 
ike out. From there, we can hitchhike to Dayan. 

“[ know your're all disappoimted that we won't be dipping our toes in the 
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Tangtze, joe says. “Butilwe hit another gorge, it cou 
Hinish, and we're running ourof time and supplies,” 
sa dithcult decision to accept. 

‘T've never quit anything I've ever started,” says Jon Dragan, a seasoned 
guide trom West Virginia. 

“Tagree,” says Henry Black, a veteran ratter trom California. “You don't 
get many opportunities im lite to go into the unknown. | think we should 
keep going,” 


d take us ten dave to 


im tempted to-argue for staying roo, butt know that we are ex 





lausted 
and several of us are quite sick. 

“None of us wants to die on this river,” Eric argues. “We were lucky to 
have survived the first gorge. We might nor be so lucky a second time.” 


The following day isthe most fun, running Class [Land IV rapids under a 
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hot sun as the valley spread out.on both sides, We stop for lunch on a broad 
beach opposite a small gold mine. A surprise to us all, arday'’s end we arrive 
atthe bridge that will lead us by foot out of the canyon, We spend our last 
nightonthe river sleeping on sand brightened by the glimmer of gold flakes: 
The next moming, October 27, we roll up the boars, load them onto pack 
mules from the mining camp, and climb the steep trail back into the world, 

Eric's premonition back in Kunming has come partly true. The Shuiluo 
has proved more jumbled and more dithoulrthan he expected. Bor with skill 
and a little luck, we're leaving it alive—t disappointed. 

As we cross the narrow bndge over the Shuiluo, | look upriver at the tall 
mountains we've passed through, From this perspective | can see how far 
we've come. [he nver dropped 2,000 feet during our seven days on the 
Water, and we've seen sights no outsider has ever seen. Then | turn my head 
and faze downriver, where the Shuluc twists and narrows inte yet another 
mysterious canvon, disappearing into the unknown, 

“Wo more tirsts?” [say to Eric, who is‘standing at my side, 

“No more frsts—atter the Shuiluo,” he replies. “We'll come back and 


finish tone day.’ [] 


Siraine Nive 





Corpses in a canyon were 
a sobering discovery 
(opposite), but it was 
time—as well as danger— 
that forced the team to 
call it quits 30 mites short 
of river's end. Said John 
Reilly, sitting at the last 
campfire, second from 
right: “l was just glad | 
hadn't been kilbed.” 
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FROM THE CEOGARATHIC ARCHIVES 
What Joseph Banks Missed 


When Editor Gilbert H. Grosvenor published photographs of 
unclad Philippine women in 1903, he said the pictures were 
“a true reflection of the customs of the times in those islands.” 
So Was this phote of a Marguesan chict, ma cape of human 

Fy AF taker tron Cleat dead, and his I UTP ntOonis, Rut It wills 
not sclectéd tor our Ccrober 1919 article “A Vanishing People 
of the South Seas: The ‘Fragic Fate of the Wharguesan Cann mals, 
Noted tor Ther Warlke Courage and Physical Beauty.” Bora- 
nist Joseph Banks missed visiting the Marquesas Islands on 
Captain Cook's second voyage in 1772, having quit in w dis 
pute over the size of his quarters 
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astronauts capture three decades of change on the face of the planet 


Witt candbeld cameras anda childiike sense of air, 
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Sir Joseph Banks The [8eh-certury Fuvlish scholar ond 
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Gibraltar Bintain’s fold on too Mediferranecan reminant of 
enpoire as sold as the Keoce ptseif—or is ptt 
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Colorado’s Front Range Those wide-open spaces that 
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A submerged volcanic peak 
dlumibia plavs host to a diverse marine community 
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Portia Spiders Invading another spider's web, this Here 
predator monics the vibrations of a trapped insect to fool tis prey. 
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Running the Shuiluo River 4 pliging Chinese 
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Acwider hitling area makes for betier ground sirokes. Introducing the new 1997 WideTrack Grand Prix* 
from Pontiac. its wheels abe carne cep tl elie onAeg magendira  gmvmhiese eis neon estonia 





for better control on your passing shots. Choose coupe or sedan and see for yourself: Wider is Better. 
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Pool Coverage 


SHOOTING our TV flim “Inside 
the White House,” producer 
John Bredar was asked if he'd 
like to ser the swimming pool 

A hatch in rhe Pressroom thor 
was opened, and a startled John 
climbed down a ladder. {r seems 
the pool, built tor FOR and 
later used by guests like astro 
nau Edward H. White (below), | 
was drained bur not filled in 
when President Nixon built 
over if to make room for the 

pa paking press corps, So john 
Wasnt past “Insade the Where 
Howse.” be was under it ton, 
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A Feather—Pink and Plastic—in Our in 


THE PLAMING() LAWN ORNAMENT celebrates its 40th anniversary 
Hext yrarand we can take part of the... credit, 

In 1957 designer Donald Featherstone teed photographs pub 
lished it the GEOGHRAPHIC’s October L957 artic al about the bards. 
| “Balleninas.in Pink,” to help model the f i Flange 

Tories Ile a pied rhe Ti ih Pero ‘ebro hs A arn) Yi Lali chores 
coph them,” Be says. Ever since, the flamingos have been manu 
faictured by Union Products, loc.—where Denale ts 4 NOW pres- 
dent—in Lenn néter, Massachusetts. In recent ye & Wirt: 
have flown off store : dhelves: More kas 20) amit- 
sou I hey ise sold 40 tan” ‘They re really not tacky, insists 
Donald, “| think they make oa nice accent to the vard. ft all 
depends on how you suse them.” 




















Sticking to Our Stories is ee 


DONT CALLA DCT TAME. “t's matter taae,” 
corrects writer Dion Belt, who weed the stuft to 
remove hondreds of baby ticks trom his legs in 
Belize: “lt looks like duct Ripe, Gut its cloth: 
backed and even stickier.” Whatever it ts, the 
bap silver rolls keep this magazine's contnb 
utors trom falling apart. During aerial phone 
raphy joel Sartore tapes his eeat belt shur— just 
im case. For a hard-te-reach shot, Mark Maof 
fett taped hus feet to the top of a towerme plat: 
form. Phorographer Chris Johns reattached his 
Land Rover's fuel tank in South Atma, Now 
he woo'r venture on assignment withour at 
least 20 rolls in his camera bags. Savs Chris, 
“TS asm portant ho my poh as tile. * 
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The people in the Pyramid are working for you. 


It’s comforting to know you're not alone — ¢especially when it comes to planning 








for a secure future. The Transamerica companies offer life insurance, annuities, 





tirement Plans mutual funds, reverse mo rt ages, 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 





Coming Up Soon 
PHOTOGRAPHERS WORK PORPOME-FULLY and wombars make 
ape [ lies | cheese [4 FR IT Slr hes WA e Te “ide k Inet oT Py 

noxt Vea. lest Cobb mineles with dolphins in Freneh Poly 
nesta, aod Mike Yamashita mvesimares the beauties—and 
bests—ol China's Pearl Miver Delta. tn Ukraine Lida Such} 
recerds Hutsal villagers in black and white. Jim Stanticld 
gets bogeed down in Mongolia on the tral of Genghis Khan 
hor 2 PWete fart report beoinming hext month. And what 
happens when writer Tom (Neill coddles up ta source im 


the Awstralion authack? Stay tuned 
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Keeping It in the Family 


we anvene tn Gur Homily pets marned,” ip the maravine.” Mires, Berkshire saws, “chev 
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says: Jennifer Pease, of Key Larneo, Flora, ariel think of me.” Though she was unable to attend 
cea bie -homily, Great-aunt Eleanor pives the Pease fanuly reunion in Ohio this past fume 
ul eunt Ricanor was in everyorcs 
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Celebrate Geography 
This Month 


EYUMCATOMES APRFILIATED with oui 
stute geographic alliances wil 
observe atonal Lat irey anh 
Awareness Week. Noveniter | 7 
throweh 23, by focusing thes 
etiicdetts attention on bited 
versity. [his years theme: 
“Explore a Word of Fuatetare, 
secing a World ef Ditterence.” 


—MAGIHIE AACR 
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1-80-64 Sab] 
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“You dont need four degrees 
to understand how easy 
it is to save with 
the Ford Citibank Card? 







David Joyce 
B.A. M, Diviraty 
NiILS.,| ED, 
saved 31,040 

















David Joyce calls it the Ph.D. of 
crodit curds, Because every time he uses 
the Ford Citibank Cand, he gets 5% back. 
80 can you. And that can add up toa 
huge monev-saving Ford Rebate*® toward 
the purchase or Red Carpet Lease Ze oT 


ofany new Ford, Lincoln, or Ji, 





Mercury. So make your best deal 
an even better one. It's the Soart 
thing to do. Call 1-800-374-7777 


for the Ford Citibank Card. 


The No-Annual-Fee Ford Citibank Card. 
It's just too good to pass up. 
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South Africa's Parks 


Douglas Chadwick's moving account of South 
Africa's parks (uly 1996) brought back countless 
memories of park visits that have enriched my life 
for nearly 30 vears. On mv first visit to Kruger Park 
atthe age of ten, wecamped nearadry riverbed and 
slept peacefully as lions roared in the distance. Lf 
internanonal funding could be found to extend our 
Parks in the arid west, vast mugratory herds of 
springbok and zebras could be restored, and Sduth 
Africa could become the world’s number one eco- 
tourssm destmaticn. 


MICHAEL, BHETT 
Preternmticinnty, Soni A froca 


twas retreshing to read about the protection of big 
game and the preservation of our global environ: 
ment instead of the wiual stories absut how the 
earth's treasures are being lost. This piece provides 
hope, nor only for Sourh Africa but also for the 
developing nanons worldwide. 
JASON KAMINSKE 
Sormmrinide, MutedaPresetes 


Elephants.are a “keyscone species” essential to the 
survival of the environment of many other species. 
When their populations increase, they open up 
scrub, encouraging the prowth of grasses, which 
helps grazers and improves soil permeability. How- 
ever, since grassland is unable to support 2s many 
elephants as thicket, the elephants move elsewhere, 


and weaker individuals die. An elephant dic-off 


was observed in Kenya's Fsavo National Park, 
where no culling took place, and woodland re- 
turned with new Viger. | 
lf park managers init on reducing the number 
of elephants, the best solution is relocation, In a 
1995 operation funded by Care for che Wild, 480 
éelephancs were moved from Gonareshou National 
Park in 4imbabwe fo a new, private conservancy 
called Save Valley. This was the first tome clephants 
had been moved in family groups, allowing their 
tocial structure to remain intact. 
LES TSE (TLS 
Acsourcher, Clare fur thr Wiid 


Ruapur, Werat Santen, Esplin 


lris.a pity that Mr. Chadwick did net meet more of 
the black senior managers and staff in our parks, 
The chief executive of the National Parks Board, 
Dr. “Robbie” Robinson, introduced affirmative 
action policies and created opportunities years be- 
fore the change in government and in the face of 
strong opposition. Since then, neighboring com- 
munities have been invelved in and are benefiting 
from the parks, Through Robbie's goodwill and 


negotiating skills. the local communities agreed to 
PAticIpate as parthers in the establishment of Rich- 
tersveld Narional Park, a unique conservarion 
treasure, 
OLUE MARTINY 
Pact President, Wiel Life Sactety 
fobannentuery, South Altice 


Let the Games Begin 


Your interesting piece on the Olympics seems to 
associate the essence of sport with athletic play. 
David Sansone in his 1988 study, track ‘Athletics 
and the Genesis of Sport (University of California 
Press), dehines sportas “the ritual sacrifice af physi- 
calenergy” by ¥ pariepants: acting for themselves or 
as substitutes tor others in their group. While exu- 
berant play can be a major part of sporting activi- 
ties, recognizing the ritual aspects of the events is 
especially appropriate when discussing the Olym- 
pic Ciames, among the most ritualized of them all, 


ROBERT TURNER 
Potoant, (Califorsia 


The author spent the last page tryme to justify why 
sport should be considered art, Art is a creative 
process, using the mind. My Webster's dictionary 
defines art as the acnviry of wang imapination and 
skill to create beautiful things.” While sport has a 
certain element of creativity, competition encour- 
Apes anetiess, not originality, Sport is a mostly 
physical acuvity, where strategy comes into play 
more than creative thought. 
KATHLEEN BER NARDIN 
Pmttotows, Permmcyieaeni 


| was pleasantly surprised to find a rather phile 
sophical essay thar puts the Olympics as well as 
SPORTS and panies in peneral into perspective with- 
outtaking anything away trom the skill and decica- 
ton of the athletes. One might not agree with 
everything said, bur the article is a rare gem 
nonetheless. 
J. MASSE 
Saint-Hyacinthe, Queries 


Dinosaurs of the Gobi 


in Donovan Webster's article | experienced the de- 
sert-sandsterms, mechanical problems, and exca- 
vations at the “camel's humps” firsthand with the 
crew. The article says the specamenswill be brought 
to the US, for further analysis. Is it legal to take 
Mongolian resources. out of their country? 


MDRAT TUEEL 
Chriwduaid, CMa 


Yes, oth proper permissions. As analysis is com 
pleted, the fossils are bem returned to Mongolia. 


Very little was said about the dinosaurs themselves. 
I found it really hard to understand the significance 
of this work. 


ANAMITRO BANER IEE 
Caflege Park, Muneyliried 


THE FIME ART 
a) a 4 aoe he) | | 
WITH SUCCESS. 


Having invented the category, we at 
Chrysler Corporation knew that tampering 
with something as popular as our minivan 
would be a delicate operation. (Of course, 


introducing it in the first place was a bit 
chancy too.) But what we finally decided 
was that the greater risk was resting on 
our laurels. When making great cars and 


FPenoae Wied Wr fe mr frp) riety, cher por, wo off ff-feer -ER-OCRAI LAR CU mini ire levahy wo 67, in 
‘92 second-quarter Qanuery, Petrudry, Aline) sods [reriied, Aways wear your ecu heh 





trucks is your goal, the mght decision is usually 
fairly obvious. Kind of like the idea of putting 
a sliding door on both sides of your minivan, 
come to think of it. 


com palatron of 62.583 pew cor end ight truck buyers conducted Ouring tec 
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The caption on page £4 appears to aeceptthe claim 
that Mononykus was a bird, based on the keel | an 


hat ol birds. Kerls are of little iagrokalouical ii 
nificance anyway, as they develop and vanish easily 
and are merely adaptations to increase the attach- 
ment surface for muscles, The keel of Monorrykies ix 
dearly net linked with the kind of rotation of the 


humerus evolved by birds. 
ALBERTO AM, SIMONETTA 
Profewsor of #malogy 
Limeersypy of Florce 


Fierurncg, [torly 


The Goly expedition team bases its argument on 
many skeletal characterestics shared by Monony- 
kusand modern birds, especially ta the skeiall, pelvis, 
aid vertebrag, 


As author and illustrator of the prehistoric fauna 
ot Mongolia, including my recent book Dragons 
From the Dunes (1993), Lhave followed your dino- 
saur series with particular interest. This July article 
reiterates the popular ides thar Roy Chapman An- 
drews was the firs: Western scientist to study this 
partofthe world. Although leadership of the Amer- 
ian Museum's (entral Asiatic Fxpedinons was his 
responsibility (and one that he carried out admira- 
bly}, his role was promotional and organizational. 
In scientific matters leadership of the expeditions 
fell to chief paleoneologist Waleer Granger. 


JORIS LAVAS 
Auckhlrna, New #euiand 


Treasure From the Silver Bank 


The article is interesting, but it was written by trea- 
sure salyors. As a graduate student in nautical 
archaeology at Texas A&M University, IT have 
worked on projects partly sponsored by your Saci- 
ety that have recovered and conserved lost trea- 
sures. Those projects have used mapping and 
recording techniques ensuring that scientific infor- 
mation is gleaned. The Silver Bank expedition was 
simply a monetary grab with lire interest paid 
to the soentific of historical value of any objects. 

CLIVE |. CHAPMAN 

Awckiasid, Aer 2ealanil 


Previous salvagers, going back to 1687, bad de- 
stroyed the archaeological value of thissite, The 
current salvagers documented the location and 
depth of all artifacts and turned over those iteris of 
greatest historical significance to the Domunican 
Republic for display. 


The painting by Richard Schlecht (pages 96-7) will 
remain in my memory long after fancy phorogra- 
phy has been forgotten. Nothing else could have 
better portrayed the feelings of those 500 ship- 
wrecked passengers and crew, 


WILLIAM M. WILKERSON 
Cropoland, Floris 


I'm a university student studying Spanish civiliza- 
tion. | read the article ‘“Treasure From the Silver 
Bank,” and | visited your Internet site. [ think its 


al eel al 
fantastic! GIAN LUCA-SCAFPINI 
Tawi, [aly 


Syria Behind the Mask 


In an otherwise interesting article, author Peter 
Theroux omitted to mention that from the time the 
State of Israel was established in 1948 undil 1967, 
the Syrians sitting on the Golan Heighrs harassed 
Israeli settlements below by shooting at civilian tar- 
gets day and night. In 1967 and again in 1973 the 
Syrians attacked Israel but were beaten and pushed 
back, and so they losr the Golan Heighes. 


P, RALMAR 
Modo, larael 


| congratulate you on your coverage, even though 
you did not visit Christian churches. Syria is agood 
representation of the mix of different races in 
Greater Syria, which included Palestine m the old 
days, Everybody was welcome to stay regardless. of 
their religion or ethnic background, including the 
defeated Crusaders. [twas the Zionists who came 
inthe beginning of this century and declared a Jew- 
ish state is only for the Jews. 
FAISAL 5. AL? AMEE 
Alkbemer, Saueti Arad 


The article fails po mennon Syra‘’s occupaben of 
Lebanon, her hospitality to drug traffic, her sup- 
port of terrorists who amack Turkey and Jordan, 
and her transporting Iranian rockets that rain 
down on israel. ANITA TUSON 


Washimgton, 0.0. 


Using state-of-emergency laws in place tor years, 
Sirian secunty forces still systematically arrest, 
detain, and torture polincal opponents. 
BAT GERENCSER 
Ameusty International (KA 
Phoweanx, Arco 


Who says vou have to be half naked to enjoy the 
beach? By the looks of the women on pages 128-9, 
you can be fully clothed and love every minute. 
SUSAN CATHERINE HAY 
Anhurn, Alalariw 
Letters for FORUM stonld be sort to National Geagrapbic 
Magasine, Hox 17448, Washington, 2. 200) J-2o48, of 
by fax to 202-828 5400, or ia the laternet toonmgsformne: 
adtionalgengrapiticcom. Include name, address, and diry- 
hme telephone. Letters may be edtted for clarity and space. 





National Geographic, November 1996 
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fresh, wonderful water? AS It even removes 93% of lead. 


fas your faucet. All you need is You'll get'some of the best - 
the Brita" Water Filtration Pitcher. tasting water in the world. And- 
Just fill with tap water. The you don’t have to go anywhere. 
remarkable filter does the rest, 7 
reducing chlorine taste, sediment, #8 BRITA 


Tap into. great taste. 


Brita offers a money back quarantee* and fs available in half-gallon and teo-gallan models. 
And tirta ar Walgreens, © ffert, Tarper Fred Meyer Fedeo, Calder Bradlees, Occo, Payless, Montgomery Wands. Venture, ffedie, Véoolorth, 
Ame, Fores, Aco & Trve Value Harden Bert, Serve Merniandise, ang other fine retallest For the etvier nearest pot, call 7-3004H-BR ITA. 


Sutter sere ay aod Dee alent wetter (Driv in bea © Pood Brite Product Co 
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Our Map Pinpoints 
a View From Space 


ASTHONAUT Ruck Searfngs 
coulda’: “devour” the April 
GLOGRANHIC the mmune it 
aroved as he normally does. 
Pe was 240) miles our in space, 
puting the shure Aghsaty 
in its linkup with the Kuasian 
space station Mir And he was - 
raking photographs. . ee A 
Cin an earher misson he “te K2 (Godwin Austo ‘oa "ill 
had made a picture of Mount 28,250 tt 
Everest that impressed ASA 
ecentists. Now they wanted a 
view of K2. So on a pass over 
the Himalaya region be anned 
His Camera, wath its-290-oum 
telephoto lens, cut the shutthe’s 
overhead window and, with 
{0 seconds available, shot 
several photographs. - Trango Tower i 
When Seartoss returned to ree 20,469 
Houston's Johnson Space Flight a 
Center and started sorting the 
debe, he had trouble deter- 
mining just where K2 was: All 
the meuintains looked-allke: 
Then be went home and in his 
Ghonnarenic fend the hand- 
drawn rele map (bottom) 
in the Trange Tower artiele. 
“Tt blew me away,” he recalls. 
“| took the map meght back to 
ine office, werent to the scCnes 
with K2 in them, and 
gootted it. | theught that 
Was awesome, just a6 i 



















. z. F a = 
Vd planned tr. 2; 
His iniage (top) was pif) 
one of 4,000 photo 2 diliyfe J 
graphs at Earth § She y Us , 
made by crewmen : 
3 cology = J; 
on the mone-chay a HF 
te Fr) : 
then. “Creolo- . “ee i * 


gists have itched 

for a pret pronogrape 
of that region,” save the ) 
two-time space traveler, “Ever¥ 
astronaut lowes to take PRC Pes 
of the Earth. fo me. that’s the 
best part Of flying in space.” 
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The Advanced Photo System. : 
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Kodak Advantix film and ca ‘as. 
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Introducing the Kodak Advantix system. 
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aa with a choice of three framing options for every single shot. 
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Take pictures. Further. 
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For more information, call 1-800-262-2424, Or find os-on the Internet at http://www. kodak.com 
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| want my own place... 
a place where I can't be reached. 

[ want to be “Off Duty” 

[ want to call a “Time Out’ 
[ want a mute button... for reality 
‘want fo put So 
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you can feel. Comfort that surrounds you. 
Harmony in the details. Performance that 
makes you feel like you're going somewhere, 
even when you're just cruising. That's Monte 
Carlo. Designed from the inside out around 
the driver, to be a very personal space. With 
a very personal fit. From Genuine Chevrolet. 





The 1997 Monte Carlo: For anyone who's 
ever wanted a little personal space. Quiet 


Genuine Chevrolet: 


The Cars More Americans Trust. 
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Long March of the Dinosaurs 


MAYBE THEY CAME to drink from 

streams here. Whatever brought 

dinosaurs to an area now along the 

TurkhmenistanUzbekistan border, 

they left signs of their presence in 

the damp ground. A Societhfunded 

team led by Martin Lockley of the 

University of Colorado at Denver 

has found prints made by huge, 

meat-eating megalosaurs 155 mil 

lion years ago. One path (with scale provided 

by paleontologist Christian Meyer, night) is vis 

ible for 1,020 feet. The longest dinosaur track 

previously known, 482 feet, lies in Portugal. 
Lockley also found rare evidence of a 

gathering of 31 individuals of different ages, 

most of them megalosaurs, including the 

adult that left this 26-inch-long print (inset). 
Lockley has matched the Asian tracks with 

megalosaur paths in Europe and the U.S., 

proving that these Jurassic dinosaurs were 

UbIqQuItOUS aorass the Northern Hemisphere. 


Did Medieval English 
Jews Worship Here? 
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practices. Sf IF THEY WERE USING 
you're one of the 53 THEY WOULD HAVE 
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Novell 


Everything s Connected 


The 1997 LeSabre. 
The comfort and safety of home... 
on the road. 





Ke comfort will fruit you al ease. Its al seal of safety 
features will dive you a sense of inner peace. Make vou lee! 
uimost invulnerable. That's why those who want to 
feel at home on the road drive the 1997 Buick LeSabre. For 
your peace of mind, drive LeSabre. For more details, visit oul 


Web site at http://www. buick.com or call 1-S00-1A-BUICK., 


Peace of mind — 
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I, FE. THE BEST-SELLING CAR IN AMERICA 
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HAVE YOU DRIVEN A FORD LATELY? 
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JEFF MLALES (Oe PETE SERRA, THE WHITE HOUSE 


B MSDE. THE WHITE HOMJSE 
PAS. NOV. 27, 8 EMYeET 


Behind the Scenes 
at the White House 


RISING ABOVE the South 
Lawn, the White House is 
at once a symbol of power, 
a stage of history,.and:a 
family home—whére a hun- 
dred full-time Saft members 
orchestrate household life, 


After years*ol-discussions 
National Geographic won 
access to meet and tlm the 
people—trom Presidents to 
pastry chefs—who bring life 
to this great howse, 
Underwritten by Farmers 
Insurance Group, “Inside 
the White House” weaves 
the thread. of one day's 
preparations for a stare 
dinner, such.as the one 
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at left, through the nich tap- 
estry of American history as 
embodied in the house of 
our chief of stare, the only 
such residence in the world 
regularly open to the public. 
The place card above 
reads simply “The 
President.” yer the film 
reveals thar little about lite 
in the White House ts simple. 


B@ PROGRAM GUIDE 
National Geographic Specials. 
NEC. See local listings. 
National Geographic EXPLORER 
TES. Sundays, fF p.m, Ef. 
National Geographic Videos ard 
Kids Videos 
Call 1-600-343-6610. 





Give new worlds to discover with 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC. 
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Delight your fmends—or yourself—-with membership in the National 
Geographic Society, It’s the perfect gift for any occasion! 


Every month, readers circle the globe with NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
magazine to enjoy breathtaking sights. . .meet fascinating people... . 
unlock age-old mysteries. . .kKeep up with science and technology. 


Members also receive as many as five full-color wall maps in select- 
ed issues of the magazine. And we'll send gift cards to vou to sign and 
present or mail to your eit recipients. 


Call today for a world of adventures! 
| 1-800-447-0647, 24 HOURS A DAY. 
TDD only: 1-800-548-9797 


US. and Canada only 


NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY 
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Aircraft-aided Wolf 
Hunt on Alaska Ballot 


ALASKA'S WOLVES can rum, 
burt they can’t hide... from 
airplanes. This wolf, sate 
in Denali Nariona! Park, 
would be fair game outside 


its borders. Though shoot- 
ing wolves from aircraft was 
banned in 1972, airborne 
hunters can spot walves, 
land nearby, and, if they 
walk at least 300 feer from 
the plane, legally shoot 
them. The “land and shoot” 
practice has been under fire 
tor 20 years. This month 
Alaskans will vote on 
whether to abolish it. 
Proponents favor predator 
control to increase moose 
and caribou for hunters. 
Often using aircraft, 
Alaskans killed some 1,500 
of the state’s 5,000 to 7,000 


Toxic Mistake Kills Hawks en Masse = [armerm whe! 


wolves in 1993-94. “The 
issue is so volatile that until 
this vote, nO one can say 
how the Alaska public 
feels,” says Joel Bennett, a 
sponsor of the ballot initia- 
tive. It would bar private 
cinzens from shooting 





ABT WOLFE 


wolves on the same day they 
have flown in a private 
plane, But state officials 
would be permitted to shoot 
trom the air those walves 
that had seriously reduced a 
particular moose or caribou 
population. 
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Sante Barbara, Galilornia 





ONE OF THE MILLIONS 
PEOPLE WHO COUNT 
ON GTE FoR HELP. 
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Alien Jellyfish Ir AN : 
Beleaguered Black Se; 


REELING from pollution-and 
pasping for oxveen, the Black 
Sta has new scourge. A 
non-native jellyfish, species, 
Mnemiopss iaidyi (right), is 
threatening the sea’s commer- 
cial fishing. 

M, feidyi, an Atlantic spe- 
ces, probably ArTiy én Tu el 
ship’s ballast water around 
1980. A billion tonstaf these 
WO aS invader Thee Vs wotest 
the Black Sea—sometinieés 
more than 30 in a square 
foot. “They vacuum zooplank 
hon fren the Wate. “eo anche 
vies have nothing to eat,” savs 
Richard Harbison of Woods 

Hole Oceanographic Insti- 
runon. He sugeests intro 
ducing Dutterfish that prey 
ravenously on the jellyfish in 
the Atlantic. 





Sprouting From the Seeds of War, 
Tallgrass Prairie Will Rise Again 
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THE SIGN OF A GREAT COOK 
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